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ABSTRACT 



This report summarizes the f inal evaluation of the 

Parental Empowerment Program: an experimental program building on 
family strengths and local resources which was offered for an average 
of 24 months to 160 families in 10 Syracuse (New York) neighborhoods . 
Chapter 1 provides a conceptual overview, a program description , and 

a methodological summary .Ch reports effects of the 

empowerment program on several scho 

communication , and on joint act ivi ties of parents and children . 
Chapter 3 explores addi tional effects , including the influence of 
perception of self as parent on parent-child activities^ the 
influence of perceptions on the chiid^s school performance^ 
mother-child activities and performance in school^ social networks 
and perceptions of self as parent^ social networks and mother-child 
activities^ personal social networks and school outcomes , parental 
self-percept ions and home-school communications .Chapter 4 discusses 
the range and complexity of program impact i of the following 

topics: (l) whether the program affected children by influencing the 
natural ecologies of their families; (2)^ whether effects on child 
behavior can be detected and how they are causally linked; (3) how 
effects and processes vary for dif ferent subgroups (4 ) family 
support as relief from stress; (5) the utility of process variables; 
(6) social supports as measures of program impact; (7) the reality of 
the empowerment processj^ and (8) challenging issues in the 
relationship between families and formal schooling. (RH) 
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PREFACE 



This report is a sumffiary of the final report to the National 
Institute of Education ,^ "Family Matters: .Evaluation of the Parental 
rrpCiWerirsnt Program"^ dated February, 1985 and authored by Honcrieff 
Cochran and Charles R. Henderson, Jr. That ddciinint is avalls^^ 
thrdu^ the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) of ERIC 
Clear in^duse in microfiche and hard copy (Dociinent # PSbl5328). 

The data analyzed for this report are in the public domain^ stored 
on computer tape. For more information about access, write to Oliver 
Moles, Office of Research, OERI^ U.S. Department of Education, 555 New 
Jersey Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20208. 
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GBfiPTER 1 

Cb^4eEPTUAt OVERVIEW, PROGRAM DESCRIPTibH 
/»ND METHODOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
Moncrieff M. Cochran and Charles R. Henderson* dr. 

Today we acknowledge that the massive alteration of 
the natural environment rnade possible by modern 
technology and industrialization £an destroy the 
physical ecology essential to life itself. We have 
yet to recognize that this same awesome process now 
has its analogue in the social realm as well* that 
the unthinking exercise of massive technological 
poser* and an uhquestibhlng acquiescence to the 
demands of industrialization can unleash social 
forces which* if left unbridled, can destroy the 
human ecol6gy — the social fabric that nurtures and 
sustains our capacity to live and work together 
effectively and to raise children to become competent 
and compassionate members of ,ociety (Bronfenbrenner, , 
1981* pi38)i 

In his article «ehi1dren and Families: 1984*" Urle Bronfenbrenner refers 
to George Orwell »s prophesy that free Western society and its 
institutions, including the family, would be destroyed by the year 1984. H^ 
iroues that while Orwell may have picked the right year and outcome, he wa^ 
^^onrin attributing that outcome to human efficiency rather than Ineptitude. 
Bronfenbrenner sees the erosion of the power of the family and the 
chlldrearlng system as a product of public Indifference, and he feels that je 
Iri fail ing to come to terms with some hard realities. The research described 
1^ thll fl?al report to the National Institute of Education, the parental 
llilpow^ment program assessed by the research, were conducted In an attempt to 
confront some of those realities. 

As a prelude to the consl deration of how this evaluation wes^brganlzed 
and what we have learned from It, the reader needs a baslc^understandlng of 
bUr ecological orientation and the nature of the Intervention program Itself, 
the rest of Chapter 1 provides this background Information. 

Detailed discussions of the Project's conceptual framework, supp^ 
literature reviews, have been presented elsewhere (Bronfenbrenner and^Cochran, 
1976- Cross fi±_ai.* 1977). In this Introduction, we review only those 
concepts underTyTng the project that provide the basis for the analyses to 

fcllowi 

The ecological perspective takes as Its starting point the 'lew that 
human behavior Is explained not only by the influences associated with the 
ir..n,ed1ate settings containing the developing child indirect 
riacsroom, etc.), but also those external settings thdt have an indirect 
iiplcr^the ch Id through their effects upon the mental health and general 
well-being of Ihe r parents (for example, the legal system, welfare system, 
Jork-place)/ Thus, growth is conceived as a series of encounters ^saiflS^ as 
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well as »i thi n eco1 og jca1 systems that both include and are external to the 

home environment. One sach encoanter* the trahsitibh from home to school # is 

a major event in the life of a child and was one of the major focuses of our 
bxtie I liiierrual program. For the young adult* there is the trahsitibh from 
school to full-time employment or homemaklng. Later ont transitions such as 
that from full-time employment to retirement are experienced. 

Although the ecological framework includes a number of systems through 
which human behavior may be Influenced (mass media* educatibhf employment# 
etc.)f one system has characteristics with the potential to mediate the effect 
of external forces oh the parent-child relationship. The persprial social 
network provides parents with social links to others outside the home who can 
provide a variety of supportive services to both parent and child (Cochran and 
Brassard* 1979). These relationships may serve as bridges tb_bther major 
ecological contexts* like the school and the world of work. Because it can 
serve so many functions for parent and child* the social network has a 
prominent place in bur conceptual model and receives separate attention in 
this evaluation. 

in viewing the developing person across time and space* the focus of the 
ecological perspective is not only on the behavior bf that person but also on 
the perceptions* behavior* and attitudes of key pebple in the environment as 
they affect and a ret affected by the individual in questibh. Thus* the 
ecological approach places a premium on reciprocity* systems analysis* life 
course development* and* by inipl icatioh* the value bf longitudinal studies. 



Because recent research has pbirited tb the pbssibility that 
laboratory-based studies of human behavibr produce results that may not 
replicable in natural settings* thbse researchers utilizing the ecological 

perspective also stress the importance bf cbllecting data in surroundings 

familiar tb the subject* using methods that providesubjects with considerable 
control over the research situation. In the case of the Family Matters 

project* these methods have cohsisted primarily of open-ended interviews. 

Related tb the concern for replicabllity is the issue of ecological validity. 
Central tb the cbncept of ecological validity is knowledge of the subject's 
definition of the situatibh* for without such knowledge the researcher has no 
way of knowing whether the subject 11 experiencing the environment in the way 
it is perceived by the researchers (Brorifehbrenner* 1979) . Accordingly* in 
this research we rely heavilyupbn parents' perceptions of the worlds inside 
and beyond their families* believing that by combining these perceptions with 
"bbjective" information also related to these worlds* we can understand what 
motivations and cohstraihts determine the ways that parents living in 
differing ecological niches organize their lives and the lives of their 
children. 



While the forces affecting the lives of most children appear on the 
surfece to be similar* the characteristics* quality of life* and dynamics of 
those forces can differ markedly as a consequence of such factors as race* 
income* family structure* ethnicity* and culture. Because families in the 

same neigbbbrhbod tend tb be similar in race* socioeconomic status* 

family structure* and even maternal employment patterns* the neighborhood as a 
concept takes on special importance from the ecological perspective 
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(Brbhfehbrenner, 1980). From this vantage point, the neighborhood becomes a 
major locus for what we call an prn^QflfgaT ette. A child's ecological niche 
^. --f--r'^ by the immediate setting containing the child (home, local park, 

nursery school classroom)* the interconnections among those settings* 

and th^ major institutions indirectly affecting the child (parent's workplace, 
welfare system, school board), eertain niches occur more frequently than 
others in American society* and so characterize our culture. We have 
systematically sampled a number of these modal niches, and the analyses 
reported in this document reflect that sampling strategy. 

Tha Family Matte rs^ =*tvigpam^ — Pa^rental EltiDQWerment 

(viany aspects of the ecological perspective could be expected to shape any 
family support program designed with that orientation in mind. One would 
expect, for instance* that such a program would pay attention to* and even 
emphasize, systems outside an individual's psychic processes, eiven this 
perspective, there should be special appreciation for the roles played by ^ 
Barents in mediating the influences of those larger systems^on their child's 
development. The emphasis on modal ecplpgical 'niches suggests a program ^ 
delivered to a variety of kinds of families, and flexible enough to accomodate 
differing expectations and needs. The phenQmenological orientation mighty 
translate into particular concern in prbgramming for the parents' definitions 
of appropriate subject matter and developmental goals. These theoretical 
starting points did. influence the goals and design of the Family Matters 
program, and the family supportive process that evolved came to be known ^ 
(largely in retrospect) .as the parental etnpowertr.ent process. We assumed frorr. 
the beginning that ftli families have strengths, and that much of the^most 
valid and useful knowledge about the rearing of children can be found in tne_ 
community itself— across generations, in networks, and in ethnic and cultural 
traditions— rather than 1n the heads or books of college proTessors or other 
••experts" (Berger and Neuhaus, 1977; Ehrenreich and English* 1979)* We also 
recognized the legitimacy of a variety of family forms, the important _ 
contributions made by fathers to the parenting process, and the special value 
in cultural differences. The details of that program have been presented in ^ 
detail elsewhere (Cochran, 1985; Cochran and Wool ever, 1983; Bo* 1979; Hindi ck 
and Boyd, 1982; Mlndlck, 1980). Here We shall limit ourselves to a review of 
the basic goals underlying the program, and the processes engaged 1n to 
achieve those goals. 

prngram Goals 

The goals of the program were all related broadly to the parenting role, 
and ranged* on a parent- involvement continuum, from simple engagement and 
awareness to more active initiation and follow-through. In the first ^ 
instonce, the aim was to find ways to recognize parents as expert;;, based upon 
our assumption of strengths and special expertise in parents and our awareness 
of the systematic ways in which such recognition is provided to parents in 
other cultures (Kamerman arid Kahri, 1981). Another goal was to exchange 
information with family members about children* the neighborhood, community 
services* schools, and work. Here we were responding to the body of ^ 
literature (Gaplan, 1974; Sarason et al., 1977) identifying resource exchange 
as a key to the mainteriance of mentally healthy communities. The emphasis on 
the exchange, rather than the dispensing of such information, was a reaction 
to bar aversion to the deficit approach. Reinforcement of and encouragement^^ 
fbr parent-child activities was a third goal of the program, and this priority 
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stermred from the reccmmenddtions of those reviewirig the early education 
programs of the 1960s and early 7Ds» who concluded that active irivolvemeht of 
parents in the learning of children was a key to success (Bronfenbrennerf 
ii»7n; wf.icanbrenner arid Gochran» 1975; Florin and Dol^ecki* 1983) . A fourth 
goal involved social exchange beyond rather than within the immediate family: 
the exchange of informal resources 1 ike babysitting* child-rearing advice* and 
emotional support with neighbors and other friends. This informal exchange 
process was distinguished from the information and referral process more 
commonly associated with formal agencies arid cc^nmuriity c)rganizaticris (Stack* 
1974; Cochran arid Brassard* 1979).^ Finally* we wished to facilitate 
concerted action by program pairticiparits on behalf of their children* where 
those parents deemed such action appropriate. A rieighborhbbd-based community 
development process was erivisibned* in which heeds assessments carried out by 
the parents of young childreri would lead to the identification bf issues of 
common concerri and tb a change in efforts related to those issues. 

Imp! ementnat4i>n-Strategi eg 

The program was offered tb 160 families* each cbritalriing a three^year^old 
child* in ID different Syracuse neighborhoods. Initially* two separate 
mechanisms were used to involve families iri aictlvltles related to their 
children. One* a home-visitirig approach* was aimed at individual families and 
made available to a,l J participating families in half bf the program 
neighborhoods. Families in the other five rielghbbrhbbds were asked to become 
involved In group activities with clusters of other Family Hatters families in 
their own neighborhoodr^ in ari effbrt to emphasize mutual suppbrt and 
cooperative action** with family dyriamics arid the parsnt-child dyad as a 
secondary (although still explicitly ackriowledged) focus. Famil ies were 
involved with prbgfam activities for ari average of 24 months* and the program 
itself came to a clbse early in the summer* prior to first-grade entry for 
most of the target childreri included iri the study. 

Activity Hefne^V4^its~ 0ur home^ arid f amily-f bcused strategy took the form 
of home visits with parerits and their childreri designed to give recognition to 
the pareriting role* reirifbrcemerit and eririchmerit of parent-child activities* 
arid shared irifbrmatlbri about child care and commuriity services. 
Paraprofessiorials hired from the Syracuse rommuriity were trairied to exchange 
irifbrmatlori about childrearirig with parerits arid* wheri appropriate* to provide 
examples of parerit-child activities geared tb the developmental age of the 
child. ^ The startirig point was tb be based on the orientation that the 
parerits were experts abbut their own children* and so early home visits were 



"""Our neighborhood workers did provide referrals to other agencies and 
orgahizdtipns* arid received training for that purpose. This information and 
referral effort was not* however* identified initially as a special goal of 
the program. 

^Pribr to jmplementatipri In these 10 "main study" neighborhoods* the 
program was pretested with 36 families in three pilot neighborhoods. This 
pilot effort was funded by the Mdtt Foundation v and is described in detail In 
our final report to the foundation (Cochran* 1982; • 
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sDent learnina the parents* view of the child and seeking oat examples of ^ 
aS?Jlt1^rthlt iere already being carried out «1th the child and defined by 
as important for the child's development. 



Once parents began to sense that the workers were serious in valung the 
parental point of v1iw» they Identified for us a wide variety of activities 
thS*ire doing with their children that they felt made a difference bpth to 
^^?lnt and Child. Our workers brought activity examples back to the office, 
SroS tKm Sp in a standard fonnat, and returned them to the parent along with 
r?^qu^'t that other project workers |e permitted to share the f.^t^vity dea 
with other families in the program. This process accomplished '■wo goals, 
first, it further recognized the parent as important and product ve,^a..a 
^L'o^d, It *as a way of gathering Pf^f t-chi Id activity inform^^^^^^ 
parents for parents, rather than relying "Po«the "professional -as expert 
Siodll. which many of our parents had come to expect from outside agents. As 
tii^'ja^sed and a strong trust relationship developed between home ysitor and 
family, some parents began to ask for information beyond par.ent-child 
act Vities! Those requests were for information about child development ("Is 
my Child developing normally?"), suggestions regarding where to turn for 
resources to address needs rot directly related to parenting (landlord 
difficulties, marital discord, trouble getting food J*^;PJ-|*^;^'„|J?/r3^^"* 
of the other families in the neighborhood belonging to the Fami .y^Matters 
project and receiving home visitf. Basic child development and childrearing 
information was provided to f ami 1 ies in fact-sheet form from the local 
Cooperalive Extension office. For basic needs like housing^ employment, legal 
assistance, and food, referrals were made to other local ^gen^ies and 
oroanizations in as personalized a fashion as possible. The requests for^ 
iJformalion about other Family Matters families stimulated us to merge oar two 
implementation strategies (see below). 

einstfinS-ftniiEfiUES^^the goals specific to this Unking strategy have 
been to"reduce^?np of isolation ^y brrnging families together at^t^ 
neighborhood level, to encourage the sharing of infomat on and inf^^^ 
available resources among families, and* when parents voiced a need to have 
changes made In the neighborhood, to facilitate action in pursuit of those 
changes, in this second approach we stressed the_^value of clusters Sroops 
of families, rather than the individual family. The social systems of specie 
interest were those natural helping networks of neighbors, relatives,^ and 
friends upon whom n«ny f ami li.s depend for information and ydeva^ of 
essential services (Tolsdorf, 1976; Collins and Pancoast, 1976; Kill ilea, 
1976; eochran & Brassard, 1979; Gourash* 1978)* 

The initial home visits in the five cluster-building "^^Shborhoods were 
limited to a process in which worker and family got to know each other and the 
worker could learn from parents how they felt about the neighborhood as a 
placl tl bring up cMldr^h. After this relatively brief initial period of 
familiarization Sith individual families,: the «°''5er set but to ar^^^^ a 
first group meeting, the purpose of which was to introduce neighboring 
families to one another in a friendly and supportive 

to get a sense from the group of what changes the heighborhood might 
lontribute to making life easier for families with chilaren Jl^^ng^t^ere. 
llm care was provided at all Family Matters gatherings, and parents were 
S^Suraged to bring their children with them. There was f]*fSS time for 
^arlfiS to socialite with one another, and the worker/facilitator also looked 

O 11 
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for Wayis tb encourage participants to turn to each other as resources outside 
the regular group. 

hfog rah i £vb1ut1cm ~ We had predicted In bur brlglnal grant proposal 
(Brohfehbrehner and Cbchrahf 1976) that a cbmblnatlbn of home visits and 
clusters would be mbre attractive to parents than either approach alone. Two 
early findings seemed tb cbnfirm that hypothesis. On the one hand* once 
certain families became cbmfbrtable with hbme visiting they began to express 
ah interest in meeting neighbors invblved with the programf forcing workers 
intb the difficult pbsltibh of having to resist the constructive initiatives 
of parents in brder to prevent cbntamination with the cluster building 
&ijp»c>Gcl.. On the bther hahd* only abbut half of the Invited families in the 
cluster-building neighborhoods could be coaxed out of their homes and into 
group activities. 

Based bh these twb sburces of prpgrammatic tensiOHf we decided after nine 
months tb merge the twb approaches. Workers in the group^oriented 
neighbbrhbbds began tb make themselves available as often as every two b;..vS 
fbr hbme visits focused initially upon parent-child activities# and those who 
had been dbing only hbme visits started to facilitate the formation of 
neighbbrhobd groups and clusters. 

One consequence bf access to bbth cbmpbnents of the newly integrated 
program was ah increase in overall program partlctpation. Initially this took 
the forrn primarily bf more parent-child-activity hbme vlsitst mainly to 

families who previously had been offered only the neighborhood-linking 

alternative. With more time came involvement by more families in clusters and 
groupst arid some whb participated simultaneously in both home visiting and 
neighbbrhbbd-based group activities. 

Th e Hbm e^ Sb^Ql Tra iv&^iiiQn— As the children associated with the program 
grew older and apprbached the age of entry into kindergarten and first gradet 

we placed Ihcfeasid emphasis on programming related to the transition from 

hbme to schbbl. These activities* prepared for delivery in both home-vis j ting 
arid cluster^grpuping fbfmatst focused on topics like the values of home and 
schbolf evaluating kindergarten and first grade classroomst preparing for a 
parent-teacher conference* understanding the child's raport card* and 
parent-child activities for school readiness. The emphasis in each of the 
activities was always^on the parent as the most important adult in the life of 
the developing child. ^ 

Research Design 

The planning fbr the Cbmparative Ecology Project began formally in 1975* 
with the Initial proposal submitted in 1975 and funded in May 1976. The 



_^At nb time did staff members from the Family Matters program directly 
Invblve schbbl teachers br other school personnel In program activities. A 
request to include such efforts in the program* made to the National institute 
bf Education during contract renegotiations in August-September 1980* was 
denied on the grounds that any effects of work with teachers would be 
confounded with those of work with parents. 
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National institute of Education ihltlally funded four years of research, _ 
inc^udlnq the gatherlhg and analysis of baseline data. Then, in a renewal of 
t>^ ■-o''^%ci- three years of support from November ifSO to October 1981 were 
provided for the collection of fdllow-up data and the joint analysis of the^ 
t«L- data points, with an emphasis on the evaluation of program effects on the 
child. 

A pilot study Involving 36 families from three neighborhoods began In 
Syracuse In January 1978, with data collected through August of that^year. A 
second wave of data was gathered on the pilot families during the period 
October 1979 to April 1980. Baseline Interviews for the 276 malnrstudy __ _ 
t«<..1l1es were carried out from October 1978 through the end of 1979. Analysis 
of these data continued until early 1983. 

Program work with families began after baseline data collection was _ 
completed in a given beighborhopd^ For the city as a whole, programs took 
place from January 1979 to Bay 1981, The average length of involvement^f or 
families was 24 months. Following the end of the program, follow-up data were 
collected on 225 families from October 1981 through July 1982. 



in the design and selection of a sample for this study, we set out to^ 
sccompllsh several obdectlves. First, there needed to be enough families to 
permit inclusion of a broSd range of family types* thus permitting some^^ 
generalization of findings and the study of reasonably detailed distinctions 
among families and Individuals, where indicated by the data. ^Second, and 
acting strongly to limit the first, we wished to atilize f reUt vely _ _ _ 
time-consuming in-depth interviewing procedure* in order to obtain^the kind of 
detailed case material that makes possible the qualitative search for 
statements of causality as well as broad-scale quantitative examination^of 
relationships. Therefore, the sample had to be small enough to accommodate 
such an approach within the limits of time and money. Given these^ ^ 
considerations, our sample is unusual in its planned diversity of family types 
(toqether with the intensive interview data from each family). Studying^ ^ 
families from a number of ecologies gave us greater potential to understand 
relations that hold across groups, and to make more general inferences 
regarding these relatlbhships. 

in terms of our ecological theory, there are special characteristlcs^that 
Identify the neighborhood as a major locus for the formation of ^an ecological 
niche. The ecological integrity of those characteristics served^as the basis 
for the decision to deliver the Family Matters Program at the neighborhood 
level, and to tailor it to the particular needs of different neighborhoods. 

Np4fihKftr4tf>f>H Sft4^e^ - We employed a itrati fled random iamplin|_ 
procedcre at both the level of neighborhoods and of families. F1r?t, 29 city 
and 28 suburban neighborhoods in the Syracuse, New York area ^lere Jdentif led. 
The neighborhoods were then further classified by income level and by 
ethnic/ racial composition. Using three income levels and four ethnic/race 
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1eve1s#* we randomly selected neighborhoods within the 12 subclasses (where 
such nelghborhbodsexlsted)* giving a_ total of 18 Ricln-study neighborhoods (in 
addition to two pilot neighborhoods).^ 

Sel eb t^bn-ef families - Once study neighborhoods had been specified* we 
began the process of Identifying all the families with a three-year-old child 
In each neighborhood. Race (Blackys. nonblack)* family structo re (married 
vsi single)* and sex of target child were factors of primary Interest* and it 
was possible to obtain irifdrmati on regarding them for the families at the time 
of sampling. We then einplpyed a stratified random samp] ing method within each 
heighbbrhobdf choosing families within eaich of the eight subgroups defined by 
f£r?ny race* family structure* and sex of child. Of course* certain 
categories were hot possible to fill (for example* Black families In certain 
of the white heighbbrhbdds)*_and other subclasses were* therefore* 
correspbhdihgly Increased. This method of sampling resulted* as was our 
intentibh* in a higher prbportibn of Black and single-parent families than In 
the Syracuse area as a whole* andalso made certain a substantial sample of 
ethnic whites, the baseline sample is shown in table 1. - 

Table 1 

Baseline Sample Distribution 
Race by Family Structure by Sex of (^hild 

Sev of Chnd Unmarried Married Unmarried Married Total 

Boy 20 ii 28 79 138 

Sir! 30 17 16 75 138 

Total 50 28 44 154 276 

The ratebf agreement to participate varied by neighborhoods* rang^ 
frbiD nearly 100% in certain neighborhoods to approximately 5bX In others. 
(Refusal rates byrace* family structure* and sex of child are shown in the 
full repbrt to NIE.) 

Stratifying by the variables discussed above* including 
Incbme* alsb resulted in a good sample distribution across family income. 
Apprbximately half of the mothers In our study are employed (some part and 



_^The three neighborhood Income levels* based on estimated median 1970 
familyihcbme are: low (under $8*000)* moderate ($8* 000-$10* 000)* middle 
($10*000-$13*500)* and high (over $13*500). No high-income neighborhoods were 
Included in the sample. The ethnic/race levels used were: city Black (over 
50J5 Black); city mixed (lb-49X Blackh city ethnic white (30X or more ^Irst- 
cf second-generation foreign born); and suburban nonethnlc white (under 10% 
Black and under 30% ethnic white) ^ 

^In each of the 12 subclasses* if there were three or fewer 
neighbdrhpods* each was Included in the study; if there were more than three* 
We randomly chose three. 
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sane full tVme) , Analyses fbcuslhg en the family-level factors bave Included 
mother's educlt on "l2 ylars or fewer; more than l2)-and maternal work status 
T^'^r^.^^t^^l^vJrklng part time, working fall tlme)^ along with factors from 
the'orig^nal design. (See full report for more detailed Information about 
ethnicity.) 

Table 2 shows the distributions of families that partlcipatedjn the 
follow-up phase of the research, and so constituted the sample available for 
pre-post comparison of program effects. 

table 2 

Number of Families by Program, Race, and Marital Status 







Control 


Pregpain 


Total 




Single 


3.9 


21 


40 


B1^ck 


Married 


16 


13 


23 




Single 


16 . 


23 


39 


White 


Harried 


ii 




122. 




Total 


99 


126 


225 



Prnpran^^sst^nmefrt Programs were assigned on the^basls of -^-^.^.^^ 
nelghborhoodsTwIthlliht neighborhoods selected as controls and J^^^^^^S 
?he intervent on. We Ittemptid to achieve as good a balance « Possib e of 
each of the two original programs' and of control across neighborhood Income 
types Ind ne^ghbo^hlid ethnlllty types. »hen It Was P^^fjf ^ 
nelpborhoods^per subclass, assignment of the three conditions Including 
control), one to each neighborhood* was made randomly. Similarly, where there 
were two neJJhborhdods pe? subclass* once the decision had been made regarding 
wRilh So conditions woSld be assigned to that subclass, the ^J^^^^f I^S"-"* 
to neighborhoods was random. The program assignment was not divulged to 
families, to the program staff, or to the Intervlewers^untll after baseline 
Interviewing hJid been completed In a given neighborhood. 

SaniDl£_a±£El±±fifi - In any longitudinal study. It Is Importanyo study 
the posslbrmfSfdlfferentlal patterns of attrition In the treatment and 



^Full-time work Is defined as working more than 35 hours^per week; 
oart-time work Is defined as from 4 to 35 hours per week, including some 
occasional workers; not working includes those who do not work and those whose 
work is extremely limited or Irregular* 

^After nine months of program operation, ^the^home-visiting^^ Matters 
neighborhood-clustering appraoches were merged into a single Family Matters 
program. 
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control groups from Time 1_ to Time 2. Even In a design that Is successfully 
randomized at baseHnef selectlve attrltlon (usually by self-selection) can 
produce hohcomparabll Ity at Time 2. 

to examine this possibility In our sampief we used a dichotomqus 
dependent variable: participated In time 2 data collection vs. did not 
participate, the variable was_examined as a function of program assignment* 
race* arid family structure. The model Iras analyzed by both general linear 
model methods arid Irithe Ic^lstlc linear model (logistic regression). There 
were rip attritibri differences by program assignment or other factors* and no 
significarit Iriteractioris. this Is an Important and highly desirable result: 
tl^ere appear to be rid serious problems of bias from selective attrition. 

DembgrafiH^^s-ebmparabill^ at baseline - It Is Important to know Whether 

the program arid cpritrol groups were comparable In order to to determine 

whether forces other than those exerted by the program might be contributing 
to change betweeri baseline and follow-up. Ten d^ographlc variables were 
arialyzed in several repeated-measures models* each Including a program 
classification factor (program and control) and a time factor (Time i* Time 2 
assessment)* in order to assess comparability. 

No nbriequivalerice at Time 1 was found for family Inccme* use of external 
child care* mother's or father's education* or father's work hours i Black 

families Iri the control group had more children at Time 1 than did Black 

families assigned to programs. There was an overall pattern of older children 
iri the cpritrol groups. Greater mobility (number of moves during the three 
years prior to baseline) and a lesser length of time In the current 

rieighbbrhpbd was fburid for two-parent families In the control group as 

cbmparedtb their program counterparts* while the reverse held for single 
women. Overall* white control families had a greater residential stabil ity 
than program whites* while the tendency was reversed for Black famlllesi 

iri summary* the program families were not different In overall 

socioecbriomic status from the control families. Where nonoqulval^^ 

occur* it inyblyed residential mobility and mothers' working hours* and only 
occured at the level of interactions between factors In the designs We do 
riPt regard these initial program differences either as unexpectedly numerous 
or as posing great analytic difficulties. Of the variables showing 
differences* only mother's work hours was related to outcome variables at 
baseline (Cochran* et a].* 1981). We have examined these potentially 
confounding variables In the analyses reported here* removing them from final 
models only if they could be shown to have negligible effect. 

Data Conect^pn Instruments 

The Social Netwhrkg interview - Our Interest was as much in describing, 
the social ecology of family life as in measuring amount arid kinds of social 
support. We began with a general definition of what constitutes membership 
("People who make a difference to you*^ and are Important In one way or 
another")* and then asked the respondent to apply that definltlbri to 
categories of people characterized by well-known roles and contexts 
(neighborhood* relatives* work- or school-mates* people 1n agencies or 
organizations* etci)i information was then gathered about the coriteht 
exchanges and leisure-time activities that the parent engaged in with his/her 
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"network members#" thus distinguishing a functional from a more peripheral 
social circlei A third and Sore prtmary circle was distinguished by asking 
the parent to designate the "most important" network members from the rest of 
tne list and to talk about why they were important. The interview concluded 
with the collection of basic background information about the members of the 
priniary and functional circles. 

in the follow-up phase* j?rocedures for Identifying changes In network 
membership were included at the beginning of the Wave II interview* which is 
provided in the full report. Once the membership list was updated* the 
interview proceeded very much as during baseline. 

The social network variables included in this report are discussed in 
Chapter 2i 

The EhiVd^^f-i^g^^^^ IhtePvlQW - This instrument was designed 

to yield data bearing bh the actual behavior of parents witbtheirchildreni 
it as used In ah iriterview conducted withthe mother (and in Wave ii* 
separately with fathers in two-pareht families) in which the parent was asked 
to describe the activities of the mbrhihg* afternoon* and evening of the 

previous day engaged in by the child and by all persons in the child 

immediate environment* The interview contains checklistquestions regarding 
amount of activities of all types engaged in by the child independently and 
with his or her parents* The analyses in this report focus on variables 
derived from these checklists. Those variables are described in Chapter 2. 

Th^ ^%ress^s aKd^tiB^erts^fii^rv 1 ew - This interview was construct to 
identify sources of ehvirdhmehtal stress and support experienced by each 
parent in a dozen domains existing both within and outside the home. The 
choice of domains was based on the free responses of parents to open-ended 
interviews conducted in a series of pilot studies. Half lie in what_we have 
called the mesbsysteniA including day care settings* children's Informal play 
groups* and school. The expsystems that emerged in our pilot studies were 
primarily those involving the activities of parents outside the home? 
including conditions of work (for both self and spouse)* sources of income and 
financial security* family services* social organizations* and helghborhood 
conditions. The envirbhmental forces operating within the home itself were 
assessed in 4 more domains of the interviews housing conditions* housekeeping 
chores* the activities of the spouse and other household members* and* 
finally* the parents' perceptions of themselves and of the childi__The 
analyses included in this report were limited by agreement with NIE to those 
perceptions by the mother of herself and her child. The variables themselves 
are described in Chapter 2. 

THe-HBme--fe4^1— tearhe quest ionnaire and parent Interview - These two 
inst rumen ts were used for the first time in the second data assessment period. 
Variables were derived based on the following kinds of information contained 
in the interviews: 

The^feeacHep questionnaire s The teacher of each target child was 
requested to fill out a detailed questionnaire* focusing on the following 
areas: 
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a. Homo-gchoDl relationship, the aspects to be covered included 

frequencyf occasionf initiator* and content of all contacts and communications 
between the target child's parents and teacher* as well as the teacher's 
dttiruue^ about contact with the family. 



b. Child's school behavior . Scales derived from questionnaire items 
alldwspecif ic attention to be focused on aspects of the child's behavior in 
school such as initiativef Interest in learningt task or1entat1on» conduct in 
school » and relations with teachers and peers. 

c. Child's school record of academic perfonnance. Each teacher was 

£s»kfc:cJ to con;plejte a copy of the report form in use in the Syracuse Gity School 
District. This provided jnfonnation on the child^ in 
reading and other language arts* mathematics* social 

musiCf and physical education* the child's social behavior and work and study 
skills* and the child's record of attendance. 

Pa rent 1 nte rv 1 ew ! Parents were asked aboit the home-school relationship 
as It affected themselves and their child. The following topics were included 
In both open->ended and structured questions. 

a^ Information possessed by the parent about the child's school 
experience and performance* and about school resources and policies that 
affect parents and their children. 

b. A record of contacts and common icat ions (frequency* occasion* 
inittator) paralleling that in the teacher questionnaire. 

c. Parent attitudes about tne child's school experience and about the 
home-school relationship. 

Specification of Programs Fnr the Analvgjg 

During the first 9 months of progra^ del ivery*^ families in fiy 
neighborhoods received home visits* while in the other five program 
neighborhoods families were being encouraged to gather together in cluster 
groupings. if ter that initial period* the two prograirenatic strategies were 
combined and families invited^ home visits* cluster groupings* or 

some combination of the two approaches^ The result was a rather 
indVvj^dual ized program* in which particular families chose the arrangements 
that they felt best suited their need The challenge for program evaluation 
was to determine whether to attempt analyses which differentiated some of the 
yarjoas combinations selTCted mos^^ often by program families* or to avoid the 
complexity of those possibilities and simply distinguish program from control 
families. 

Following many analyses of these various models* with a particular 
emphasis on school outcomes* we decided to use a model throughout thisreport 
that included just the simple two-level comparison based on the nominal, 
assignment of a family either to control or to the program condition. This 
was the most conservative apprbachi It minimized artifacts due to small 
subclass sizes and to self-selection of families into various levels of 
participation. 
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connecting arrows.. Sck:16dem(:^raph1c variables and the program are also shq^n 
In a single box. The analyses presented In subsequent chapters emphasize the 
joint effects bf these variables end the program. This involves an _ . _ 
examihatioh of the main effects and Interactions among all of these variables, 
including the program. In relation to the other domains Indicated ty^bo^es In 
the diagram. The arrows, as drawn, are intended to imply the posslblllty^of^ 
interactions among any Variables (from any domain) that appear In a specified 
model • 

it is important to distinguish between what we mean by direct and 
indirect effects* Direct effects are those implied by a single path on the 
diagram — most particularly, the effects ofthe program on child outcomes ^ 
without operating through other elements on the modeli In contrast. Indirect 
effects are those that affect the child through the parents ior the 
parent-child Interactlbh), as measured by parents* perceptions of self^and^ 
child, by tfeeir reports of activities with the child, and by social network 
measures. Thus, In a formal sense, there is an isomorphic relation between 
direct and Indirect effects, and single- and simultaneous-equation statistical 
models. Analyses based on simultaneous equations are not presented In this 
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report* They will be the subject of future work. We do retain the 
direct/ indirect effect terminoVbgyf even for analyses carried out by 
single-equation methods. _ Thusf for examplet the tenn_ "indirect effect" is 
o^&u in Qiseussing the effect of the program on school outcomes through change 
in social networks. The true indirect effect is not partitioned out* howeverf 
and we can not know with certainty which part of a significant network term in 
the equation is the indirect effect of the program and which part is a direct 
network effect or the indirect effect of other factors. 

The core of our first-stage statistical analyses involves single-equation 
inodelsf using tegressioh techniques, (including analysis of variance and 
ccvarlance). These models frequently involve specifying different regressions 
for each subgroup in the model (analysis of hpmbgeniety of regressions)* the 
simultaneous examination of group (ecological) and individual effects* and 
repeatedmeasures on the dependent variables. (For more detail, see the full 
report* Chapter 2.) 

St^bcTass sizes ^ The adequacy of subclass numbers in' the design req^ 
some discussion. Clearly#_we have more categorical variables of importance 
than canbe included jointly in any given mpdel. Our general approach has 
been to look at a series of models with different combinations of factors* 
attempting bythis stage^wise process to gain a good understanding of the 
underlying relation^;. As we use models that concentrate on sabsamples ( for 
Instance* comparing singlevs. married white women* or Blacks vs. whites)* 
fewer variables can be included* owing to the smaller sample nambers of the 
latter groups. The numbers of families in each of the subgroups Included in 
this report were shown earlier in Table 2. 



Analytic Models 



A large number of alternative models were examined in the process of 

developing those Ultimately presented in this report. Some of these are 

discussed in the following chapters* along with the final models used i There 
is* however* a core model that was derived and is used throughout the entire 
report. As already discussed* the program Is examined as a two-level factor* 
based oh nominal assignment to program and control groups. The program factor 

(program/cbntrbl)* race (Black/white)* and family structure 

(married/unmarried) are in this basic model. The subclass sizes in this model 
are those shown in Table 2. Maternal education* as an indicator of 
socioicbnbmic status* is also in this model either categorically (li2 years > 
vs. 12 years)* or in cpntinupus form with regressions specified separately by 
subgrbups. In a primary model form* an intervening variable of interest — 
fbr example* a measure of parent-child activities— is Included with separate 
regressions for the eight basic subclasses while the outcome — for example* 
the child's performance in school — is examined, in this model* the prin^ary 
focus is whether the relationships— of school performance on activities* In 
this example — are the same for the eight model subclasses* and in particular 
whether these regressions are the same for program and controls 

the Remai ndftr of the Rept^rt 

Chapters 2 and 3 In this suwnary report provide the basic results bf 
examination into the workings and Impacts bf the parental empowerment prog 
In Chapter 2 we consider those results as separate-dbma Ins ; the relations 
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between prbgrarn Invdlvement and child performance In school » mother-child 
activities* changes In mothers' personal networksp and mothers' perceptions of 
l: .. Ii e^ntihg abilities. An effort Is made to understand re^ft^nstllfi^ 
ft^^^^-c?Qma4hs In Chapter 3 — for Instances the relationship between. 
Increased use of mother's network and her child's performance In school, as a 
function of program Involvement. Chapter 4 Is used to focus an Integrated set 
of findings ohthe primary research questions posed In the original proposal 
to the National Institute of Education^ and to explore the Implications of 
those findings for the future of families and public education In the United 



States. 
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eHAPTER 2 

SEPAfWTE OUTeOMES OF THE B^WEfWENT Pf^SRAM 
Moncrleff Cochran and Charles R. Hendersonf Jr. 

The five classes of outcomes e^ to be affected by participate 

the Family Matters program are Included In Figure Each of those sets of 

variables is examined separately In chapter In ah effort to Identify the 

dimensions of family ecolc^y most s^ associated with Involvement In the 

program^ When presenting these resulte we begin domain 

In the model fgrthest removed from the home ~ the child's behavior 

~ and then proceed systematically through relations and perce^ 

closer to and then within the Immediate family: p convnunlcatlons^ 

social network ties* parent-child activities* and the mother's perception of 

herself as a parents These findings will provide the foundation for a set of 

more complex analyses which are presented In Chapter 3. 

Effects on School Outcomes 

One of the primary goals of the program Intervention — even If Indirect 
~ was to facilitate the child's Interact with and performance In school. 
Many of the activities of the Family Matters Program were a^med at Improving 
the child's cognitive skills. It Is these cognitive performance outcomes* as 
well as measures of^^he child's work habits and Interpersonal relations at 
school* that are examined here* 

The data bh school perforMhc^ adaptation come from two sources: 

school records {Including report cards* attendance records* and Information on 
the Chi Id •^s assignment to special education* remedial help* or being retained 
In the same grade); and a set of questions* called the Teacher Survey^ 
prepared by the project and completed by the teachers of each of the project's 
children In April through June of 1982 (when most of the children were 
completing first grade). 

The report cards did not have Identical formats for all children In^he 
sample. Therefore* the projoct asked private-school teachers to transform the 
grades they had given Into the format of the more prevalent public-school 
form* thus making It possible to confine attention to this form 6n1yi To 
provide comparability across the total sample* items for which there was no 
obvious match for a11 school types were eliminated from consideration^ 

The selection of Individual variables and construction of scales were 
based bh analyses bf cbrrelatlbhs between variables* content validity* and a 
sequence of preliminary analyses bf variance and cbvarlahcbi The reduced list 
bf variables was then subjected tb Intensive analysis tb examine prbgreim 
effects. That array Is presented In the full report CCbchrah and Hendersbn* 
1985). They can be brganlzed Into several general categbrless measures of 
the child's cbgnltlve develbpment* cognitive motivation and work habits* and 
social and Interpersonal characteristics^ Here discussion Is confined to 
those variables considered most Important and thbse that best Illustrate 
common patterns of results. These are not the only variables for which 
significant results were identified. They are representative of more general 
patterns. 
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Six of the 225 target children available for analysis at Time 2 were 
classified by the schools as being In special education* These children had 
conditions ranging from learning disabilities to Down's syndrome. In all 
cases* they were not graded by the standard criteria* and we cannot assume 
that the teacher used the same criteria for those children as for Others In 
response to the teacher Survey. Therefore* a decision was made to exclude 
these cases from the analyses of school outcomes and of home-school 
communications* and from the analyses linking school outcomes to other 
variables (Chapter 3). 

in the course of analyzing the school data* we became aware of the 
importance of distinguishing public and private schools. The patterns of 
results are quite different for these two settings. The private-school sample 
is smaller than the public. Therefore* the first set of results Is given for 
the public-school sample only* where a more fully specified model with larger 
subclass sizes could be used* tater a model Is considered that permits 
comparison of public with private schools* 

In this public school analysis* program Ccbhtrbl vs. program)* race 
(Black vs. white)* and family structure (one- vs. two-parent families), are the 
primary classification factors* One set of analyses considered simply those 
variables and their Interactions. It Is also Important to bring In a «ieasure 
of socioeconomic status that Is available and valid for the entire sample 
under consideration. Since the sample was hot uniformly distributed by SES 
across race, family structure* and program groUps, cphtroning for 
socioeconomic status was Important. Previous work with baseline data showed 

mother's educatlon^to be our best measure of SES; preliminary analyses of 

school data confirmed this* In this Instance* Swther's education was included 
categorically with two levels (<J2 years, >12 years). 

The statements of findings to be presented in this report are based on 
tests that are significant at the *10 level or better, unless otherwise 
Indicated. That is* every assertion made in the text* even without an 
explicit reference to a table and a probability* is significant at the .10 
level or better. The tables of results give probabilities that are 
significant at the *2d level or better for any tests shown by the table 
configurations. 

A reminder Is important at this point. Results are reported in the 
language of program children "scoring hi i her" or "perfgnning better" than the 
controls* for certain family types. With the sense that the program produced 
the differences* While this causal process may in fact exist* at this stage 
we are simply reporting group differences* which could be due to something 
other than the program itself. We have not been able to eliminate these 
apparent program effects by adjustment for socigdemographic variables* but 
this process will continue beyond the scope of this report, in additlbn, it 
is important to emphasize that no adjustment has been made for innate or 
initial ability, because no tests of ccgnitive development were conducted at 
baseline* Therefore the possibility that the children selected for the 
program began with an innate cc^nitive advantage cannot be completely ruled 
out. 
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ResaVts f Sr Children In -hhe Pdbllc Sch5b1s 

There are two overall program findings* statistically signlf leant across 
a number of variables^ that emerge from the public-school data. Be find* 
firstf strong and quite coherent positive program effects for children In the 
public schools from twb^parent families (across race and education groups) and 
for children from Idwer^SES fam111es» as measured by mother's education 
(across race aihd famny-structure groups). This pattern of results means 
that the effects are typically strongest In more harrbSly. defined groups. For 
example* for two-'parent families Iri which the mother had lower educatlont the 
program effect was significant for a high prdportloh of all variables. The 
general patxerh of results held most strongly for the measures of cognitive 
development* but was also present for certain other variables. 

The second major pattern Involved the comparison of public and parochial 
school Si The positive program effects did hot hold as strongly In the private 
schooisi There was a tendency toward negative program effects for the 
private- school sample* but this effect was largely limited to two-parent white 
families In which the mother had low education (n^^ll). The results of those 
data analyses are presented separately below. 

Bbg hltlve development - The pattern of pos1t1ve_prbgram effects* 
particularly for two-parent families and for Ibwer-SES families (mother's 
education ±12 years)* Is seen most strongly In the report card evaluation of 
the core subjects of reading* language* mathn and science* as opposed to 
subjects such as music and health or to ratings of wbrS;-hab1ts or sbclal- 
behavlor* The pattern Is also seen In the vocabulary/language Teacher Survey 
variables. 

The average repbrt card scbrefor the core subjects Is shown In Table 3. 
The patterns shoifh In the table Illustrate those found fbr all of the major 
cognitive variables analyzed* Nbte that the program contrast Is significant 
fbr the overall main effect (bottom row In table)* for married couples* and 
for low maternal education* as well as for many of the subclasses that 
contribute to these effects (e.g.* twp^pareht Blacks* two-parent whites). 
This pattern was also evident In the "vocabulary'* and "auditory skills" 
variables taken from the Teacher Survey. 

Cognitive mbtivatlpn the results for variables concerning the child's 
work habits and personal characteristics* which might be thought of as 
cohtrlbutlhg to success In school* are Interesting In comparison to the 

cc^hltlve development variables. Relatively few of these variables show a 

program effect. The absence cf differences on these variables between program 
and control children can from an overall perspective be regarded as 
reassurihg* because It 1nd::ates that the teachers are not operating with a 
basic response set. 



Soqlai relations - The soclal-relatlons variables produced a consistent 
trend of negative as well as positive program effects. For most of these 
social relations variables (see the full report for a complete list of the 
variables In this group)* there was a negative effect in the white* 
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Table 3 












Average Report Card 


Scores* 












(Core Subjects) 












Control 


Program 


Tl 


pre 




Single 


(15/18) 




27 94 






Black 


Married 


(8>9) 


26.13 


31.34 


5.21 


.15 




Single 


(11,19) 


27 •00 


29.06 


2«0o 




White 


Married 


(36,48) 


29,41 


32.89 




• 02 




tow Ed. 


(21,33) 


£D •O / 


26i27 


.70 




Single 


High Ed^ 


(5,4) 


26.27 


30.72 


.4.45 


- 




tow Edi 


(23,32) 


24.71 


30.48 


3 m i / 




Married 


High Ed^ 


(21,25) 


30.62 


' 33.75 


2,93 




Low Ed. 




^(44,65) 


25.14 


28.37 


3,23 


.03 


Married 




(44,57) 


27.77 


32.12 


4,35 


.03 


Overall 




(70,94) 


26.85 


30.31 


3.46 


.03 



^Numbers In parentheses show cell sizes for control and program subgroups. 

single-parent, high-education prc^ram comparison. There « re, however, |nly 
two program and three control families In this group. For tnis reason the 
result Is not to be given great weight. 

There was a general trend across most variables for higher scores By 

children In orlvate than In the public schools. When the ^_ 

|rogram:iby"scSbo"?ype Interaction is examined, there was also a ten^ for 
the control children In publ 1c schools to be lower than the other three 
subclasses. For example, for the report card core subjects variable we have 
the following: 

Table 4 

Core Subjects by Type of School 
Control Program 



Public 
Parochial 



26.51 
30.42 



29.14 
31.90 
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This Is an Interesting pattern. Perhaps therels some self-selection 

mechanism operating In the case of those families vho make the decision to 
send their children to private schools. Or naybe the grading (and other 
eyaluatlon) In private schools was such that most chH the 

higher end of the scale. Either of these possibilities would create a 

situation In i?h1ch there was relatlyelyless room for Improvement In grades to 

be effected (y the program In the private schools, this would explain the 

greater program effect In the public schools. The ove^^^ that 
the program has compensated In the public school sett^^^ for what would 
otherwise be the negative effects of lower socioeconomic status on early 
school performance. 

Rrogram E ffeclis. School Outcomes, and Family Mobility 

For each family In the study* we determined at follow-up d^^ 
the number of residential moves made during the preceding four yearsi the 
sample available for analysis at Time 2 was llmltedto those families 
remalhlhg In the Syracuse cpmmunltyy so the moves were ones* made within this 

region. We hypothesized that greater mobility might Impair program 

effectiveness, and examined school outcomes In the usual model* but now also 
Included mpblllty with regressions specified separately by program and 
control. t#e found f for the cognitive outcomes* that moving had no real Impact 
on the cognitive perfprmance of children In the control group* but that It had 
a negative effect In the program group. The difference betiieen the two sets 
of regressions was statistically significant. This Indicates that for the 
program families the program was more successful with those who were 
resldehtlally stable. 

Sghoo^ Outcomes and Family Income Level 

An examination of whether adjustment for family Income 1^ 

or reduced the basic findings In the public school sample led to the 

conclusion that there was no great change In the results as given above^ 

Looking at regressions for Income by model subgroups Itself proved 

Interestlngt however. We discuss herethe resu1"te for the entire sample^ 
Across the entire range of Mhool oo'teomesf there was at^ trend for 

program regressions to differ from control regressions* with many of those 
differences significant at the i OS level or better* These nonhom^ehebus 
r^ggresslons were generally positive for the control families and flat lor even 
negative) for program families i This Indicates that greater^ 
absence of any Intervention—was associated with better performance by the 
child In school. But the data suggest that this Is not so for the families 

receiving the program: the program apparently buffered the negative 

consequences of low Incomes This pattern was seen In three of the four 
subgroupsj It was not evident for children In white* two-parent families. The 
pattern was strongest for noncognltiye variables such as Interpersonal 
relations* personal adjustment* social maturlt^^ cognitive motivation^ 
But similar trends held for most of the cognitive variables as welU 
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Pr6q.-« effects Kdve been ■'«««st'-^*?^/?%'*f=;j*|,°L'T*rfrtfiiy 
perfofmance to the Influence of the program. 

substantially eliminate the program effects; 

Additlbfial e»Hehce of the coherence of the results f?r_s?^o?l 
perfol e°ri\he program's appareny^ 

sri^^^iriaiiiriSoi^Tthei 1 ?n jf^^^ 
fji?a^-!siloisrr';iJ?c:«^^^^^ 

Independent influence upon the families It served. 

th«ro 1^ al-o evidence of a celling effect In these data. Evaluations 
,erei Ifi r'?( Sc.'jrart^n lyubll^schoo.^ 
o-ffBrts were stronaer and more consisxenx across xamMj w^k^^ 

1974), 

Th« f*r-fc that the program appears to have had Its greatest effects^ for 
famlliel r^h^S; tJi n^thlr's eSbtion is high school -^^^l-^.-P-iS^^^ 

program to work* 

expeltatJois p^aced^pon schools by the communities they serve 
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(Brohfehbrehher* 1979; blghtfbbt* 1978; See1ey» 1981). Reference was made In 
the NiE contract proposal to the fact that from a research standpoint little 
is actually known about patterns of communication between parents and 
ieacners, especially as those patterns relate to first-grade children (see 
also Sotts and Purhell* 1984}. Thus this part of our research and evaluation 
effort has been an exploration In largely uncharted ifaters. Our general 
hypothesis has been that "the educational potential of the school Is enhanced 
to the extent that linkages are established and maintained between family and 
school both prior to and aifter the child's entry." (NIE Proposal, Cochran, 
1980). This hypothesis actually consists of two separable parts, one of which 
will be addressed here. The Immediate question Is whether "linkages are 
established and maintained between family and school, 'V and whether In turn 
Involvement wflth the Family Hatters program affe::ted that establishment and 
maintenance^ Qohslderatlon of whether "the educational potential of the 
school Is enhanced" Is reserved for later In this summary report. 

Data were gathered about. hoine--5chbbl commuhlcatlohs frdfn the mother via 
art Interview and from the child's teacher via a .questionnaire (see protocols 
In the full report)* Descriptive statistics were. examined for nlh^ categories 
of cbmmunlcatlbn; notes* telephone calls* Informal talks, academic assistance, 
report cards* group TOetIhgs* observations, conferences (pafeht-teacher), and 
classroom vbluhteeirlngi tow frequency of respbhse In a number of categories 
led to the reduced ^et shown In Figure 2* which Includes three categories of 
commuhlcatloh* each containing variables representing both teacher's and 
parent's perspectives of communication generated from both sources. 



Conferences* 
Notes** 

telephone Calls** 



Figure 2 

Home-School Communications Variables 

Parent Respondent Teacher Respondent 

At parent request At teacher request 

At teacher request At parent request 

Regularly scheduled by school 

Parent sent note Teacher received note 

Parent received note Teacher sent note 

Parent called Teacher called 

Parent received call Teacher received call 



*Cdhferehces, coded Initially by raw frequency (0-20), were receded as a 

simple dictotpmy (0, 1+) to reduce the Impact of outlying values and produce a 
more hbrmal distribution of scores. 

**Notes and calls were also Initially coded simply for frequency (0-50). 
Again* to eliminate outlying values the code was collapsed (0, 1, 2, 3* 4* 
5+). 

While activities designed to prepare parents for effective communica- 
tion with school personnel were a significant part of the Family Matters 
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program* we recognized that other forces were also at work In determining the 
frequency of comnjnlcatlon between heme and school. In most Instances* 
Initiation of home-school communication Is made by teacher or parent when 
there is a feeling that swnethlhg is wrong that the child Is In dlfflcalty. 
to examine this phenomenon ie Identified those children who were Indicated by 
two or more sources to be "not doing well" J see Technical Note 4.2 of full 
report for criteria used to distinguish children). Eighty children were 
distinguished In this manner {cbhtrol and program), Table S provides a 
comparison of the levels of home-scbobl communication for those families with 
the levels for the rest of the sample (n - 139 ),» The reader can see In Table 
5 that* In 12 of 13 Instances* reported cbmrnuhlcatlon Is higher with families 
there the child Is perceived as struggling than with those Involving a more 

"successful" child. Ten of those 12 differences show statistical 

significance. The single variable showing ho real difference between group 
means Is the only one Initiated by the school system rather than the parent or 
teacher. Clearly* corSunlcatl on Is linked with the perception that the child 
,1s having difficulty in school* 

Convinced of the Importance of distinguishing children perceived as In 
some difficulty from those daeined "doing all right*" fe proceeded to make 
control-program comparisons separately for those two groups. No 

Ta6U 5 

MMn frmquincim^ of CofitAct: Overall tef^U 
fey Chile PsrfonuMKii Lf^ve*; 



Pi rent ripbrt^d r^uestlng 

TMch©r_r#pori#c_rtc%i¥in9 r»qo«st 
Parent reported receiving request 
Teacher rfported requestinf 
School Invited 



Doing Kell 
n « 139 



.10 
.15 
.10 
.20 
.93 



In Difficulty 
n « 60 



.23* 

•ei 



Parent reported eendlng note 
Teacher_ripofted rfcelvlngnpte 
Par«nt_reported receiving note 
Teacher reported sending note 

Parent N^brted calling 
Tfftcher reported. receiving call 
Parent reported receiving call 
Teacher r^orteo calling 

• a .05 

£ ,01 
jL .001 



1.31 
1.21 
.69 
1.40 



.87 
^52 
.47 
1.06 



1.51* 
1.55 
1.S2* 
2.60»»* 



1.33** 

1.12* 
1.76«« 



^The sample {rf*219) consisted of •11 Wave II families except those In 
which the child was Identified by the school as In need of special education 
(6 families). 
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pfogfarrr control differences were found for the group of parents and teachers 
In which the children were seen as performing satisfactorily. 

Closer examination of the magni-hnfifl of difficulty experienced by program 
and control children In the "difficulty" group Indicated that greater 

difficulty was experienced by children In the control portion of that 

group. (See details In fall report.) Because evidence already Indicated that 
cominunlcafions Increased with amount of perceived difficulty (Table 4) » we 
realized that accurate comparison of communications by control and program 
parents and teachers In the "difficulty" group would require statistical 
control for these remaining differences in level «5f difficulty. This was 
accofiipHsnea by including "level of difficulty" in the analyses as a 
covariate. Table 6 shows the findings generated by the control -prog ram 
comparison of families whose children were considered in some sort of 
difficulty* controlling for the magnitude of that difficulty. 

Four patterns can be Identified in table 6. the first is one of ^o 

program effect on home-school communicatibn for Black, single parent 

famHifes. A sharp contrast Is provided by the secor.d pattern? consistent 

differences in favor of the program for parents in Black, two-parent 

families. Especially noteworthy are three instances in which the difference 
appears in reports by both parents and teachers (conferences at parent 

Table 6 

Contacts Between Heme and School 
Childreh In Difficulty Only* 



Black White 
Single Harried Single Married 



Conferences ^ ^ -- -^^ _ _ . 

Parent requested 2.9 .09(+) 3.5 .07(-) 

parent received request 3.5 .07(+) _ r^, \ 

Teacher received request 3.3 .08(+) 3.6 .05(-) 
Teacher requested 



Teleghong Sails , n lor-^ 

Parent called , s 

Teacher received call 8*1 •^^^'*'] ^ ^ 

Parent received call 4.8 .03(+) 3.5 .0y(+> 

Teacher called 



2.8 .10(+) 2.6 2.5 .12(+) 



Parent senfnote 5.2 .03(+) 1.8 .19(-) 5,5 .02(-) 

Teacher received note _2.1 
Parent received note 
Teacher sent note 



11.7 .bOi(+) 4.3 .04(-) 



•Analysis limited to childreh in difficulty (n = 80), with the measure of 
difficulty entered continuously as an adjustment for differences between 
control and program subgroups in degree of difficulty experienced by the 
children. 
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request, telephone calls by teacher, "otes sent by parent) . JJe third 
na?tArn shows fewer conferences and more phone calls for the white, single 
barents In the proaram. Finally, the prc^ram parents In white, two parent 
families appear to~ be less Involved with notes than were their control 
counterparts, especially from the parents' perspective. 

mciriisslon 

The emergence of a positive "conference effect" associated with program 
involvement was combined, for the Black, married parents, with similar, _ _ 
differences In telephone and written communications. Together these findings 
indicate that this group of parents was especially eager to play a^role In 
mSk ng the school "work" on behalf of their children. These parents showed 
various Signs of upward social mobility; they lived in two-earner^households 
and had recently purchased homes in an Integrated neighborhood. These data 
suggest that they also placed high value on schooling as a means for assuring 
the future success of their chiloren. 

The data In Table 6 also seem to indicate that something is cdhstralning 
the white program parents from parent- teacher communications that would 
Otherwise occur at'a relatively high frequency (high control group "J^"= '^^I" 
the case of the white, single mothers, fewer conferences appear to^be balanced 
by relatively more telephone calls. But this is not the^case for the white, 
married families, leading us to wonder fhether they are Jn^some s^Jf^ 
resisting the Impulse to communicate with the teachers of their children. 

What might account for this resistance?. One possibility is that this 
subgroup of program parents faces other external demands,^ which^somehow 
Interfere with home-schOOl communications. A look at background 
characteristics like educational level, working hours, number of children, and 
residln^Jlf mobility (see Technical Note 2.1 in full report) does not support 
this hypothesis. Is it possible that Involvement with the Program itself 
reduced%he tendency of these parents to initiate °:i''«=P°"^ 
communications? Might the program designers and workers have been sending 
messages that suggested alternatives to Increased communications as 
apprlpriate Responses to signs that the child was having some difficulty in 
school? This possibility is considered In Chapter 4. 

The conceptual model guiding the planning, implemehtatidn, and now 
evaluation of this educational intervention includes the expectation t^^^^ 
children In families involved in the Program wilUperform better at jchool 
than those without access to Program activities. The direct links between 
program assignment and various school outcomes were examined earlier J n this 
chapter. Equally of interest, from our ecological perspective, are any links 
that miaht be found between program involvement and the psychological and 
social environs of family meinbers, especially as this more proximate focus 



^There was hbnhdmogeneity for the regressions of several of ^^ese outcome 
variables on the "difficulty" covarlate. For this reason these findings have 
irwre limited general izability than would otherwise be the case. 
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might In turn t>e linked to schbol outcomes. Attention Is dlre^tid here to the 
personal social network; 

Tr orVelnai proposal to the National Institute of Edacatlon we ^ 
hvDothesUed that "the effectiveness of the family as a chlldrearing system Is 
enhance? by the existence of a supportive social till 
friends, hilghbors. and other persons outside the Immediate family" (NIE _ 
Proposa . Colhran. 1980). The networks-rilated question of Interest for this 
evalult on Is. -Has participation In the Family Matters program altered the_ 
socal supports available to mothers In ways that have significance for their 
attltudS toward and activities with their children and for those children's 
J^^oJ^^ncrin sphoolt"^ Jhlsjarger question Js Jftter^subdlvlded^lnto^two 
smdl 

Irt rlwed to parent and cMlM outcomes_(Abernethy,_W^^^ 1981; 
1^116,1982; Zelkowltz* 1981, Tietjen, 1979i HomelandBurns, 1981; toe et 
al . 1982). We know of ho Instances^ however. In which chmofiS n^^ 
structure or functioning have been linked direct]? to program Intervention, 
where parent and child Outcomes have been assoclatedwiththese changes, 
we will be concerned only with program-related alterations In social . 
Lpports. Findings Involving the ways that changed networks are associated 
with more positive school outcomes are presented In Chapter 3. 

the networks variables analyzed for this reportare shown In col um^ 
Figure 3. The names and definitions of the constructs rep resented by ^ 
variables are provided In columns 2 and 3 of the figure, -^"^her dlscusslo^ 
of concepts and methods related to variable construction can be found In the 
full report. 
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it Is important to note that the network variables consist primarily of 
change measures* and differ In that way from any of the other data presented 

ir. +S<c ■^nrl)rpent. 

A review of baseline findings (see full report) served to uhderscore the 
importance of socloecohdmic factors for network relations. Therefore the 
basic models used to analyze network data included mother's education as a 
continoous variable, and contained the three factors now familiar to the 
reader (program, race, family structure) with regressions on education 
specified separately for each subclass. 

Prfigrsrtwrelated Ghp ngfig In Netwnfk Size 

There are various size dimensions of personal networks that have 
potential slghiflcance for parents. Tptfll Size includes all of the people 
whom they list as "important in one way or another." Membership in tKe 
?nnr-t:iSna1 nfltwofk is limited to those pBople from the total who are _ 
Identified as engaging in specific exchanges with the parent (©motional 
support* childrearing advice, etc.). The prlnary "etwgrk Is a still smaller 
subset of the total: those members whom the parent distinguishes as "most 
important." (For more detail, see the full report.) in anticipation of the 
more differentiated findings reported below, it can be said that the most 
substantial impacts; of the program on mothersV personal networks can be^seen 
at this primary level. For one subgroup — white, single mothers — this 
effect expanded outward :into the functional and even the total levels of the 
network i 

Because changes in the personal networks brought about by the program are 
not obvious at the level Of the overall network, these data are not presented 
in this summary. One discriptive note deserves mention, however. Those data 
Involving the total network reveal that personal networks do not necftSf.arllY 
expand over time during this stage in the mother's life. Total network size 
declines slightly over time for three of the four control subgroups, and for 
one of the four subgroups receiving the program. 

ghahqe^^^n Ft>het4^e na4^embershi D 

Mean changes in sizes of the functional networks over the thfee^year 
period of the program are shown in Table 7, distinguishing kinfolk from _ 
nbnkin. The table irtdicates, for example* that the networks of Black, single 
mothers in the program increased by two nonkin members, while those of white, 
single program mothers decreased by about i.5 relatives. 

The first striking feature of this table is the number of negative signs 
appearing for the kin means. Closer inspection of the data for relatives^^ 
reveals that the means for all four white subgroups have grown smaller^with 
time, while this is true in none of the four Black groups. This is reflected 
In a statistically significant difference (p < .05) between the overall Black 
and white means (B « +0.5; W « -i.O), controlling for mothers' education.^ in 
general, then, it appears that Black mothers become somewhat more involved 
with kin over time during this phase of their lives, while white anothers 
reduce that involvement to some degree. 
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Table 7 ^ 
Change Ih Size of Funct1ona\ Network: 
Kin/Nonkin Comparison 

K1n_ Npnklh 



Black 



White 





Gontrol 


Program 


Control 


Program 


single 


^05 


.83 


.84 


2.00 


Harried 


.70 


.85 


.70 


.00 


Single 


-.62 


-1.56 


-.56 


2.48 


Married 


-.4d 


-1.13 


1.31 


-.04 



From the prcgrammatic standpoint* ho klh-basedcomparlsons with control 
sabgrbups shoS differences that approach statistical significance. In the 
case of nbnrelatlvesy hbievefy both Black and white single mothers showed an 
increase greater than that which occurred In the control group (p = .08 for 
each subgroup). 

The^ C^ntBftt ef Exehanges 

Six categories of network exchange content were examined for each 

respondent: chlldrearlhg :adv1ce» babyslttlhg* borrowing, financial asslstancet 
job-related exchange* and einptlohal support. From the standpoint of program 
impact* the Interest Is In change over time In the number of network members 
avallabV^ to the mother for each cbhteht category. A summary of findings Is 
presented belbw* (See Tables 6.6 and 6.7 In the full report for presentation 
of the d^ta In greater detail.) 

Re begin with single mothers* where Indications a program effect have 
already bieen reported fbr number bf hbriklh at the total and functional network 

levels^ White* single mbthers Included In the program reported more 

hbhrelatlves with whom they engaged In borrowing (p « .07) and wnotjqnal 
suppbrt (p = .08). Ihthe case of those working outside the home* there was 
ah Increase in wbrk- related support from nonkin In favor of the program that 
reached statistical significance (p< .05). Thepattern for Black* single 
mbthers was similar tb that for their white counterparts* although not quite 

as cbhsistent* Effects In favor of the program were seen for borrowing 

^Phbnklh ^ .05) and as a trend for emotional support (pj|pj^l^^Pi = .^W). in the 
case ot wbrk- related support* however* It was the controT-groop HKJthers who 
reported a substantial Increase from kin* while the program mothers reported 
no appreciable change (Pi^^p ^ .01). 

there was some indication In Table 7 that participation in^t^ 
Matters program might have been associated with limits to the increase In size 
bf functional networks for married mothers* and especially white* married 
mbthers. For these mothers* the same_ pattern appears with reports of 
borrowing activities: those in the control group report an in 
borrowing from relatives* while program mothers indicate no real change (p^^p 
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=.09).^° A someshat similar pattern can be seen for Black, married mothers 
with respect to advice* but Involving primarily nonrelat1ves(p_op,^jn =.05; 
p.. =.17, both In favor of controls). Jfe had also noted earlier a general 
tlnSenc^ on the part of white mothers, irrespective of program, to reduce the 
number of kinfolk In the network over time, a pattern not reported by Black 
mothers. This same pattern Is especially evident here for single mothers In 
relation to financial support, where Black single mothers show a mean Increase 
of 1.3 relatives while their white counterparts report. a decrease of 1*1* 
This difference proves highly significant as a race-by-fam11y-structure _ _ 
interaction (p < .001). The relevance of this finding Is enhanced by the fact 
that the U.S. economy was experiencing a sharp recession during the time 
period between our data collection points. 

t>^A Pr<ffiarv Network 

The primary network Is made up of those people from the total membersh^ 
Whom the mother Identifies as "most Important" to her (see Technical Note 5.1 
in the full report). Many students of social support have^confined^ 
theirinvestigations to these very intense ties and attest to their Importance 
(Belle, 1982). Changes In numbers of priirAry kin and nonkin over time are 
shown as difference scores in Table 8. . 

table 8 

V Change in Size of Primary Network: 
Kin/Nonkin Comparison 









Kin 










Control 


Program 


Control 


Program 




Single 


2.79 


1.28 


1.32 


2.61 


Black 


Harried 


1.30 


2.3! 


1.60 


1.31 




Single 


.81 


1.61 


1*62 


3.74 


White 


Married 


1.07 


2.84 


2*76 


1.81 



Most apparent when comparing these findings with overall changes at the 
functional level (Table 7) is the absence of negative values; there b^s been 
an increase In the size of the primary network between baseline and follow-up 
even for mothers In the control group. Thes«t data suggest that, in general, 
mothers expand their involveS^ent With in^JW^e ^eUt onships outside_the 
Immediate family as they nrocoed through this stage in the family life cycle. 

This general growth in the primary network over time seems to hjve^been 
further stimulated in snm instances by involvement with the Family Matters 
proqratn. The pattern here is a familiar one: program effects for single_ 
mothers expressed via unrelated friends. For single parents as a whole^the 
effect appears as a prbgram^by-family-structure interaction, and is highly 

i^It is interesting to note the parallel between this finding and that 
related to home-school conmunicatlons, where the program seemed to reduce 
certain types of communication by white, married parents. 
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significant (Pnonkln ^ •^^^^ It also appears for each subgroup (white p^onkln 
= .05} Black pJ^hkin .08). More of a surprise* because It had not been 
apparent at other levels of the network* Is a positive program effect seen 
with kinfolk for wh1te# inarrled mothers tPkiS < i05)i. The pattern of kin 
bieans for married Black mothers Is similar to that for whites* although the 
comparison does not approach significance due in part to much smaller cell 
sizes. 

these program effects seen at the primary level of the hetifork are more 
pervasive than any Identified In the functional or total networks. Further 
analysis of thedata (full report) left little doubt that the changes In size 
of the primary network over time Included the addition of some Individuals who 
were nowhere to be found In the networks at baseline* and that for some types 
of mothers these additions were more plentiful with program participation than 
without, these analyses also Indicate that In most Isistarices the overall 
change between baseline and follbw-up was greater than that accounted for by 
the addition of new members* leaving us to conclude that a certain amount of 
the growth over time was due also to changed perception of membership Included 
at Both time points, that Is* participation In the program appears to have 
brought to parents a greater appreciation for the Importance of certain people 
at follow-up (defined as prlmairy) than was evident at baseline (when the same 
people were present only at functional or total level). 

D1sc!DSs1on X , 

The research question guiding the organization of this section was* "Has 
participation in the Family Hatters program altered social supports?" Our 
analyses Indicate that ah affirmative response can be given with some 

confidence. But the findings are hot that simple. Mothers In some 

circumstances were affected more than those in others* and those circumstances 
also influenced the aspects of network structure manifesting change. 

Hnmarried mothers - Our data Indicate that single mpthers were especially 
responsive in network terms to program In vol vement* and that this responsivlty 
was more evident with unmarried Caucasian women than with their Afro-American 

counterparts. White* unmarried mothers In the program reported more 

nohrelatives In their networks* overall and at the functional and primary 
levels* than did their controls. A cldserlook at the content of exchanges 

revealed Involvement with larger humbers of people around borrowing* 

work-related support* and emotional support — always with nonklni^ At the 

primary level* change mostly consisted pf-the addition of nonrelatlves nowheire 
present In the network three years earlier (baseline). Overall* these women 
reported contact with somewhat fmot relatives at follow-up than had been the 
case at baseline^ 

Black* unmarried mothers who participated In the program also added a 
significant amount of hew honk in membership to that portion of the network 
they thought of as "most Important" (primary), they were l^ss likely* 
however* to report 1hcreai.es at the functional level* and the Increase in new 
primary membership was almost as apt to Involve relatives as nonrelatlves. 
This reflected a more general tendency by Black than by white women to rely 
upon kinship ties. 

36 
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H^i-MpH^ffBthers - With married women, program effects fere much less 
pervaslvithahlroved to be the case for single mothers, and what effects we 
did discern were confined to relations with kth. In the case of married, 
Afro-American women there was an Increase at fdllpw-up 1 n the number of 
relatives reported In the primary network, many of whom were new members* 

Shite married mothers Involved with the program reported some decrease In 
overall network size In comparison with the "PProprlate controls, which was 
still more apparent at the functional level. This decrease was limited to 
nonr^iatives. It was balanced at the primary level for mothers In the program 
Cy an increase In kinfolk. Closer examination shows that these kin were ^ 
pMmarlly people present In the network three years earlier but not defined as 
especia ly importint at that time. So whereas for Black married •"f^ers the 
increase In pMmary kin consisted of "first timers, Mn the "se of white 
mothers It was made up largely of relatives already present before but now 
endowed with greater Importance. 

P>r^i-^nhi^^i^t1v1t1es 

As we shift our attention to pareht^Chlld activities our Interest In 
program outcomes moves from settings and contexts outside the home —the _ 
sihool. the personal social network - to social activ ties undertaken within 
Ihe iHinedlate family. The Child (^reglver TtetlvHIes Interview consls^^^ of 
both open-ended questions, which were coded for «nt|nt, and a variety of 
checklist questions addod to the follow"^up assessment, in this report we 
concentrate exclusively on the variables derived from checklist questlo^^ 
concerning the mother's report of joint activities with the child. -J^^l 
duestlons allowed for a 4-po1nt responso (neverr o"oe In awh lie, ^alot^ almost 
?"ery day) to questions such as "We do household chores together" and -We make 
UP stories together." A complete list of the questions can be seen In the 
cSpy Of the Interview Included In the full report. The 55 or ginal quest 1^^ 
were reduced to 13 summary variables, and then condensed to five even ^more 
aggregated summary variables for presentation here. Four of **^ese Joint 
altlvlty summary variables were labeled talk, creatUty, tasks, and 
companionship. The fifth consisted of a "total activities" score. 

Thfl Fffectc nf thfl P t^pam bft^imint Activities 

The approach used to analyze parent-child activities was based on our ^ 
experience with baseline data, and on the work with school outcomes reported 
earlier In this chapter. The core model included program/con troV race, 
marital status, and mother's education. While these comparisons did uncover 
some predictable differences ^ more activities reported for all variables by 

^the'rs wiIr more than by those with J^'" J"?^'?^^ "Tt*^^ 

^c^«n^:<a11v pn pm^ram eff^^ In t ha resalts. An attempt to look ^at Change 
in amounts of reported parent-child activity between baseline and followup 
also produced no coherent or interpretable patterns. 

Several different explanations for this absence of program effects are^ 
possible. The most obvious Is that the project staff was unable tP^c^^ 
parents of the Importance of engaging In activities with their children, 
despite ?he emphasis placed on such activities during the entire tenure of the 
program. A lecond possibility Is that checklists recording the frequency with 
Shilh parentllngage In activities with their children may not be well suited 
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to capture the kinds of Impacts that program participation had on the behavior 
of the parents of slx-year-oldsi A third — and related ~ possibility 
Involves the fact that the amount of time spent dally with their children by 
tho9e parents had been sharply reduced by the fairly recent entry of the 
children Into first grade* It may be that this large-scale change so 
dominated mothers' perceptions* and therefore their reports> thSt It masked 
any of the more subtle differences that might have been caused by an 
educational program like Family Hatters * 

MB therst Percep-Mdns of Thomsel ves^ as Perehts 

The Items used to construct the ••perception of parenting" variable were 
taken from the Stresses and Supports Interview administered to the mother. 
These Items consist of responses to checklist questions on a 7-po1nt scale. 
The mother was asked to rate her perception of her own performance In areas 
like "teaching my child the difference between right and wrong*" "spehding 
enough time with my child*" and ^teaching my child the skills and knowledge 
not taught In school." The c^plete set of questions Is Included Iti the full 
reports 

The model used for analysis of perceptions was the same as that used for 
parent-child activities (programs* race* marital istatus* and maternal 
education). Models that look In greater detail at the two-parent white sample 
and that were productive In baseline analyses (e.g.* examination of three 
levels of maternal work status) are not considered In this report. 

The results of the_prog ram-control comparison of mothers* perception of 
parenting are shown In Table 9* 

Table 9 

Mothers' Perceptions of Self as Parent 

Control Prbgrani Difference 

Black Single' 144.1 149.1 5.1 (.49) 

Harried 160.3 148.4 -11.9 (.09) 

White Single 130,7 146.9 16.2 (.01) 

Married 141.9 142.8 0.8 (.77) 



Table entries are means with probabilities In parentheses. Perceptions were 
more positive for white mothers In the program than for those In the control 
group* owing especially to uhmarrled mothers* and for all program-Involved 
single mothers In cbmparlsoh to their cpntrpl group equivalents* with the 
exception of Blacks. In the lower educational group. Married Black mothers In 
the program showed less positive self-perception than their control-group 
counterparts. It appears* then* that the program produced more positive 
perceptions In white single mothers, (whose control group mean of 131 was the 
lowest of the eight subgroups) and less positive perceptions In Black married 
mothers (where the control group had the highest mean score* 160). 
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Me have now completed presentation of the findings relating Involvement 
fcith -rr..: cir.DOKernient program to each Of the separate components of our ^ 
ecological model — what we are referlng to as jllcfiCl effects until there Is 
evidence suggesting that one or more of them Is mediated by change In ^ ^ 
another. The findings have been presented separately. What sort of a picture 
wnerges when they are considered Vn relation to one another? 

School performance is the outcome of particular interest to the National 
institute of Education. Our findings indicate that involvement with the 
P'-ocram Is associated with better performance In school* especially for _ 
Children with married parents whose mothers had no more than (and often less 
than) a high school education (the "less educated" mothers in our sample). 

What about children in one-parent families*^ for whom the program showed 
no overall inipact in these rather straightforward* single- outcome analyses? 
Must we conclude that involvement by their parents (usually -mothers> in 
empowerment activities did not translate into school performance? Not ^ 
necessarily. It is possible that some subset of those children did perform 
better in school because their parents participated in Family Hatters, a 
subset for which changes more iinmedlate to the inother»^s own personal _ 
experience led in turn to the child's improved performance. Several possible 
candidates more "inmediate" to the mothers were considered in this chapters 
their own personal networks, the activities they reported engaging in with 
their children, and their perceptions of their own performance as parents. 

Of these possibilities, which seems most likely to be "mediatlhg" the 
effect of program involvement on the child's school performance, based upon 
the findings reported in this chapter? The most likely possiblity would 
appear to be changes in the mothers' personal networks* The networks of 
unmarried mothers involved with the program expanded at both the funqticnai 
and primary levels. These changes took place In relations with nonkinj the 
program could not be linked with Increase in contact with relatives, ^and may 
even have contributed to a reduction in contact with kinfolk by single, white 
mothers i 

Another possibility Involves the mother's perception of her own 
performance as a parent. The perceptions of white, single mothers enrolled in 
the program were much more positive than those in the control group, and 
perhaps this more positive set of feelings revealed Itself in relations with 
the child or the school, which resulted In improved school performance. 

Parent-child activities would not appear from our findings to represent a 
strong candidate for mediating the effects of the program On the child's 
school performance. This may not be because the activities themselves are 
unimportant: we have discussed the pbssibiltty that for one reason or another 
the data collected may have been Inadequate for the desired task. 

Contacts between parents and teachers proved very interesting because 
analysis of them revealed the power of the deficit priehtation to control the 
Initiatives of both teachers and parents. Contact beyond a minimal amount was 
cohtingerit upon definition of the child as "in school difficulty," which meant 
that to a certain extent contact Inrraased as school performance ftfifillneq . It 
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was heartening to see, hoieveri that when children were having dlfflcultyt 
parents Invblyed with the empowerment program engaged In more contact with the 
schools than did parents without access to the program. 

We now proceed to analyses that explore the possibility of the kinds of 

»Mnterven1ng#" or •'Indirect*" or ••mediating*' effects considered In this 

sumiTiary. Findings generated by those analyses are presented and discussed In 
Chapter 3* 
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CHAF>tER 3 

BEYOND DIRECT EFFECTS: EMF>0WERMENT* SOCIttL SUPPORT, 
AND THE LINKS BETWEEN ECOLOSieAt. FIELDS 

Moncrieff Cochran and Charles R. Henderson, Jr. 



This chapter Is devoted to an exploration of grosesses through which the 
empowerment program might have affected outcomes of Interest to the 
Investigators and the National Institute of Education. These outcomes^^ ^ 
Included Both school performance and domains more ecologically accessible to 
parents: their perceptions of themselves In the parenting role* activities 
with their children, and their own personal social networks. As the ^ ^ 
description of the empowerment program In Chapter 1 Indicates, each of these 
ecological fields was given explicit attention In program development. 
Program Impacts nireetlv related to each of these fields were presented and 
discussed in Chapter 2. In this third chapter the Interest is in^how _ 
involvement with the prc^ram might have affected r^nti^ftS^flfflBftg the _ 
ecological fields Just inentioned — the link between social networks jnd ^ 
school outcomes, for instance, or between social networks and perceptions of 
self as parent. In looking at these more complex differences between program 
and control samples, we believe that light is belng^shid^on^lMlr^/e^^^ 
by which are meant effects of the program on ecological fields relatively 
distant from the parent, mediated by other domains* For instance, the_ child s 
performance in school can be thought of as a parental concern that is beyond 
the immediate control of ihe parent but that Jn^y be affected by cir^umstaDces 
in more accessible domains, like perceptions of self, parent-child activities, 
or social supports. Relationships between pairs of these domains are examined 
in this chapter as a function of exposure to the empowerment program, 
controlling as before for preexisting differences In s^^'^f * 
Where differences by program assignment are found in these links between 
domains, we speculate about erficfisa, the possibility that chan^ 
is dependent upon change in the other* while remaining mindful pf the f^ct 
(expressed earlier) that some influence other than program Involvement may 
bettor explain the relationships. Put another way, this chapter "addresses 
the question of hbW prt^ram effects are achieved; whether they operate 
directly on the family or the child* or indirectly by altering external 
sources of stress and support, the fami1y«s social network, the nature of the 
parent-child activltlis, or connections between home and school" 
Proposal, Cochran 1980). 

Movement away from the earlier interest in direct effects is reflected in 
a change of statistical method. Instead of concentrating on comparisons of 
means in analyses of covarlance* with program assignment as the independent 
variable and one or another ecological outcome oh the dependent^side* we now^^ 
shift our interest to the homogeneity by program assignment of thf ^regressions 
of one ecological domain upon another. For instance, is the relationship 
between a change in networks over time and school perfoniiance d1ff|rert for 
families involved with the program than it is for those in the control group? 
The methodology for testing these differences between^regressionsj^ In 
Chapter 2 of the full report. The results are shown here for appropriate 
subsamples as control-program comparisons of regression coefficients 
representing relationships between pairs of ecolc^ical domains. 
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The organization of Chapter 3 reflects Its preoccupation if1th_ these 

relationships between pairs of ecplc^lcal fields. &^1nn1ng with perceptions 
: f scir Bt. parent and pareht^chlld actlvltlesf we progress through a series of 
paired combinations* gradually building^ for each of the four family types 
(Black unmarried parent* Blackmarrled parents white unmarried parent* white 
married parent)* a composite pfthe relatloriihlps among the various domains 
Included In bur conceptual model (Figure 1# Chapter 1)# all as a function of 
assignment to the program or the cphtfol group. A brief review of the 
variables being compared in this chapter is provided below* followed by 
findings and discussion for each set of relatiohships. A synthesis of the 
various findings generated by the data viewed as a whole is provided at the 
end of the chapter. 

Vl^r^^^VG bescri pti one 



The variables considered in this chapter consist of a subset of those 
described in Chapter 2* selected because 1:hey provided the TOst^l^^^ 
the prc^ram^cbhtrdl cpmparisons considered there, in the case of tigthgrs* 
per€ Qpt1bhs of ■themselves as parents the variable consisted of the mother's 
rating of her performance on a 25-item checklist* with each^^ 

a seveh*poiht scale ^see Chapter 2* page 52). The four mother^ehi 1 d ac-hivi-tv 

variables ~ talk* creativity* tasks* and companionship —were derived from a 
set of 55 check-list questions completed by the another* each of which was 
presented as a four-point scale (see Chapter 2* page 5i). The soc network 
variables carried forwaf?! from previous analyses were concentrated in the 
primary network.. They included change in number of primary ties between 
baseline and followup (both kin and nonkin) and number of kin and nonkin found 
in the primary network at followup who were nowhere present In the network at 
baseline (•♦new primary wtajftKarghi pw^ - The hprne^school contact variables are 
the same as those presented in (Jhapter 2 (page 40) conferences* notes and 
telepHdhe calls as initiatod by parents and teachers^ Finally* 

outcome variables were drawn from the teacher Survey and included the 

following ddinaihs: personal adjustment* interpersoM^ relations* relationship 
to teacher* cc^hitiye motivation and report card score average for core 
subjects (see page 32 for more details). 

The-iilf1uence of Perception of Self Parent on Parent-Child Activt-Hes 

table 10 shows the regressions and probabilities associated with each of 
the four mother-child activity variables* by subgroup and for the program and 
control groups as a whole. Xt. also provides the tests of equality of 
regressions by program for Blacks* whites* and averaged across the two races. 

Thare *s a strong and consistent find of positive regressions for 
white mothers in the program (both single and married)* for all types of 
mother-child activities. From the table it is clear that for those mothers In 
the control group there is no relation betwe^ and activities* but 

for those in the program* more positive perception is strongly associated with 
mor:? joint activities. It appears that for those mothers with higher 
self-perceptjons* involvement with the program translated this orientation* in 
part* Into involvement in activities with the child. 
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Table ib 

Relationships between Perception of Parenting 
and Mother-Child Activities 

Control Program Diff 

u bS9 (i64) -*048 (.51) -.107 (.46) 

T^IX ^ :019(.ti) .148 (.00) .129 (.05) 

Total .039 (.56) *050 (.24) .011 <.88) 

C.at1vn. Blag .067 (.29) .a|7(.32) ..0|0 (.68) 

total .045 (.18) .060 (.01) .015 (.70) 

Bi.^u 137 (.19) .035 (.56) -.102 (.40) 

T-^'^^ IlUe '.054 (.17) .157 (.00) .103 (.©6) 

Total .096 (.09) .096 (.01) .000(1.00) 

iah I " 069 (.32) -^248 (s07) 

total .114 (.07) .063 (.12) -.051 (.49) 

table entries are estimated regression coefficients -1th probabilities In 
parentheses. 

the reader may remember from results reported In Chapter 2 that no dlEiCi 
relationship -as found bet-een program In vol vment and "«t^er-ch11d 
activities How then might the program Influence the relation between 

ESliSs s sis- iSra^^ - 

activity they engaged in with their children. 
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The Irifluerice^fH^ef^ ptloris -en^^^ C^^I^H^ S ^^ Performance 

The causal effect of perceptions oh activities can be assumed tc be 
fcti i> *ijiiut»diate> In that the parent can Initiate ihahy_1f hot most of the 
activities as a direct result of how she is feeling. The relation between 
perceptions and the child's performance In school should be more tenuous* 
since some aspect of perceptions must first have an effect ph the child 
(perhaps through activities)* and then through the chlldf alter school 
outcomes ~ a more Indirect process. Whether for this or for some other 
reasohf the results In this subsection are more spotty than are those 
elsewhere In this chapter^The one consistent result across a variety of 
cognitive and interpersonal school outcomes shows positive regressions for 
slhgle-f iireht families In the control grbup# especially whites* and flat (or 
less positive) regressions for program families. The difference between these 
regressions Is frequently significant. Since theprdgrarh cahhot cause the 
positive regression In the cbhtroT grbup# the difference may be the result of 
sampling artifact 6r» alternatively* perhaps the positive relation Is ,the 
normal state for this group* and the program caused a change to 
honslgnlf Icance. 

Hbther^GHUd fet^v4t4^s-an^-Pirfor In School 

The attempt to, use parent-child activities as a vehicle for Improving the 
child's school perfdhnance was dne of the primary purposes of the program. In 
Chapter 2* we presented some pdsltlve relationships between program 
Involvement and schddl dutcdmes. Here the question of whether any of these 
program differences might be associated with variation In reported Involvement 
with joint activities Is examined. The total sample was Included In the 

analysis using the standard prc^ram^by-race^by^fam11y--structure model. 

Hbther's educatidh also turns out to be of considerable Importance In the 
analysis* but only for the marrledwhite sample are there enough families to 
permit a split by educatldnal level. (See full report for more details.) 

The primary result Is positive r^resslOhs for all four types of 
mother-child activities acrdss a broad range of school outcomes* for 
two^parent white program families In which the mother has more than 12 years 
of education. There Is evidence suggesting that similar results would have 
occurred mdre broadly If the dther race--by^aM5r1tal sta-bjs subgroups had 
contained ehdugh parents to permit comparison by educational level. 

Tasfe^ortente^ activities showed overall program differences In 

regressldhs for the hohcc^hltlve school outcomes* with positive slopes for 
prdgram and flat or negative for control S| these Individual ^^^^ were 

not highly significant* but the differences between the^^ 

especlaiiy for Black mothers. CpmpanlQnshlp actlvjtlgs also showed overall 

positive regressions for program fainj lies* and a negatlye^^ 

but *»1th greater emphais or congnltive outcomes than was the case for task 

activities. The largest differences* In addition to married whit 

with education beyond high school* were for single mothers as a whole^ laik 

and creativity activities showed few significant regressions for groups other 

than married white mothers In the program. 
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We havi n5w examined the relationships of PftrrfiglgftS^ - n n r pntinn fith 

gg]^. '"'.'" ^o^^^^^^^ with ciPhool nertfinaangfi. These f1nding| 

ti^comblned^tththSf^ ^ P"-**^"^^ ^""^ 

composites shown In Figure 4. 

FIOURE 4 

fERCEPTlONS OF SELF *S PARENT. PARENT- 
CHItD ACTIVITIES. AND SCHOOL OUTCOMES 



Whlce* One-PArcnt Fnillts. 




School 



Whice* Tvo-Parttnc' Fellies. 



Psrtiic 
Percipt lon 




Several broader generalizations can be shown from f5®,J'9''t®**K?** 
obvious is the fact that these connections are largely limited to the _ 
Ssica^lan families. This Is partly because of cell sizes: the Ijjfr number 
Of white two-parent families made It easier to show effects "this subgroup. 
% the case of the anmarrled white motheri It may Jlf ^'ve been beeause^of 
the disparity In "perception of parenting" scores between the Program and _ 
cShtrol^ubgfoups. This disparity wy have ^ 
difference In regressions with activities not available to the Black 
subgroups. 

Another finding evident through the composite Is a potential "pathway" 
for explaining the Iffect of the program the child's performance In school. 
Tills hypothesized "process" Involves the mother's view of her own parenting 
perf oSSnce and her actlvHtes In concert with the child. It appears to 
operate only for married mothers and their children. 
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S ocial N o tworks and Psrc ept^ons of S e lf as Parent 



bur pirceptidh of parenting ineasure Is a summary variable combining the 
wf 25 Items specific to various parenting behaviors (see Chapter 2),the 
persdhal-hetwbrk variables are those described earlier In this chapterf which 
are located at the prlgfiary level of the networks distinguish kin from nonklrif 
and measure both overall change during the three years of the program and the 
addition of primary network members new to the entire network since baseline 
data collection. 



Table 11 provides the reader with an overall picture of the relationships 
between change In primary networks and perceptions of oneself as a parent* as 
a function of program assignment and controlling for mother^s educational 
level. Theklh arid ridhklri categories are shown In the left-most column of 
the table. Reading across each table from left to right* the first set of 
data consists of the estimated regression coefficients* subgroups of the 
parenting variable on the network variable* controlling for mother's . 

educatlbrial level. For 1nstanci# In Table 11 the r^^sgresslon of white 

unmarried fnothers' perception of parenting scores on the Increase in number of 
kin in their primary het^rprks was -3.23 for the control grcup and 1.22 for the 
program group. The prbbability associated with each individual regression is 
shown in parentheses. The final two columns in the table give the F statistic 
and its essociated probability for the tests of the equality of the program- 
control regressions. 

Table 11 



Perception of Self as Parent and Change in Primary Network 



Black Sirigie 
Black Married 
White Single 
White Harried 

Nonkin 

Black Single 
Black Married 
White Single 
White Married 



Regression Coefficients 
(Prob.) 



Control 



Program 



Test Of Equality 
of Regressions 

± Prob, 



0.60 


(.57) 


1.00 


(.64) 


0.03 


.87 


-0.71 


(.69) 


-1.37 


(.36) 


0.08 


.78 


-3.23 


(.12) 


1.22 


(.19) 


3.95 


.05 


0.26 


(.67) 


0.63 


(.06) 


b.30 


.58 


-0.46 


(.85) 


-0.50 


(.59) 


0.00 


.99 


-1.22 


(.61) 


-1.09 


(.67) 


0.00 


,91 


0.65 


(.59) 


0.16 


(.74) 


0.15 


.70 


0.62 


(.36) 


0.26 


(.69) 


0.14 


.71 



It is iiwnediately obvious from the table that^hile no over^^ effect of 
network change on self as parent was stimulated by involvemen with the Family 
Matters program;, such a link does seem to emerge for white* unmarried parents. 
This relationship was also found for change in primary honklh* but only with 
those who were new to the network at follow-up. (Table 7»3b* full report) « 
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in each Instance, a strong negative regression coefficient for the.contrpl 
iubsample {larger network associated with lower self perception), ^1s replaced 
tn ttio program group by a moderately positive one. It appears^ *S!CV * iL. 
closer relations with certain relatives and nonkin accomplished with no loss 
in parental self-perception by those unmarried, white mothers Involve^ with 
the program, while for those In the control group such social change is 
accompanied by a lowered parental perception of self* 

ff ^i^^^ Nfttworks *nH Mn-hher-Rh44f1 Aet1vtt4€S 

Three of the the jioint activities categories discussed In Chapter 2 and 
aqsln at the beginning of this chapter — companionship, talk, and^the 
combined total frequency of Joint activities — are Included here^f^r 
consideration of ways in which they might be related to the social ties 
maintained by the mothers in the sample. The pattern of findings reported 
below was consistent across all three of these summary variables. For ease of 
presentation, therefore, we Include only the first of the variables, 

«>nmpafl^aftsfe4o activities. 

The set of four social network variables used here is the same as that 
used In the previous section, it consists of change (increase) in primary kin 
and nonkin, and the addition of «new« kin and nonkin to the primary network. 

Findings relating primary network changes to joint mother-child 
activities as a function of program assignment are presented in Table l^. ihe 
primary network variables are listed down the left i6argin> and are further 
subdivided by race and marital status. The types of data are organized as in 
Table 11. The data in Table 12 pertain specifically to the outcome variable 
called companionship activities* but they show patterns that accurately 
reflect those in the broader set of activity variables. 

The primary finding contained in Table 12 ii that Involvement with the 
Family Matters program seems to have produced a link between Increases In 
pMmafy network'meSbership and parent^child activities for Black f«;111e| ""f^ 
not for their white counterparts. This finding Is strongest for Black wrrled 
mothers, where it extends to both kin and nonkin. It can also be seen with 
hew primary membership (See Table 7.2 in full report). Looking iwre closely 
at the regression coefficients reveals that for the Black married subgroup the 
comparison is quite consistently between a control sample regression with a 
very negative slope and a program sample r^ression only modestly positive. 
The impression given by these data Is that Involvement with the program ^ 
prevents a -gative relationship between Increases In the primary network and 
parent-child activities* rather than prgaucltig a positive one. 

Why is it that increases lb primary network membership should^be^related^ 
to parent-child activities for Black but not for white families? In Chapter 2 
we documented the fact that Black mothers were more Involved In generaVwith 
their kin than were white mothers. This was especially true for unmarried 
Black women* but carried over to the married case as well. Now data are 
introduced that link these kin with parent-child activities, generating an 
increase for the children of unmarried Black mothers and preventing a decrease 
in the case of married women. What are the processes at work involving these 
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Table 12 

Change In Primary Network and Mother-Child 
Cdimpahlonshlp Activities 



R^resslon Coefficients (Prob.) 



Program 



test of 
of 



Black Single 




-0.30 


(.41) 


1.60 


(.03) 


5.34 


.02 


Black Harried 




-1.17 


(.06) 


0.58 


(.26) 


4.84 


.63 


Rhite Single 
White Married 




0.96 
-0.24 


(.17) 
(.25) 


0.56 
-6.06 


(.07) 
(.59) 


0.28 
0.57 


.60 

.45 


NonKIn 

Black Single 




0.43 


(.62) 


o.bi 


(.98) 


0.21 


.65 


Black Harried 




-1.05 


(.20) 


0.82 


(.35) 


2.41 


At 


Nhlte Single 




-b.io 


(.81) 


0.11 


(.49) 


0.22 


iU 


White Harried 




-0.19 


(.43) 


-0.14 


(.53) 


0.02 


.89 



close kin that might lead to more mother-child activities? Perhaps kinship in 
Black families translates more easily Into the myriad of assisting acts 
provide the parent with more time and energy for the chlldi Or possibly the 
special Interest of these relatives in the child in turn spars the parent on 
to greater Involvement* 

Personal So eial Networks and School eutcomes 

the school outcomes and social network variables djsussed here are those 
described at the beginning of the chapter. The model is as described earlier. 



Several findings of "no difference" can serve to simplify oar 
consideration of these data considerably, there were no significant patterns 
of program-control riiffarence for irtarrled m ot^hers in the relationships between 
changes in number of primary kin or nonkin and school outcomes; the link 
between changes in the priofiary network and school outcc^ emerged only for 
single mothers. The second lack of difference between groups can be seen In 
the comparison of school and program of anmarrled mothers. The relationships 
between changes in nnrnhnrs of relatives and school outcomes do hot differ 
significantly for these groupsi Therefore* this presentation can be confined 
to unmarried mothers* reports of changes In the number of honrelatives 
Included at the primary level of the network. Table 13 provides data related 
to change in primary nonkin. 
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Lbokina at the findings, It Is the positive associ at lon^ between increase 
in pH^4 lo'kirneiwork lembershlp -nd j^r. positive schoo outcome ^^^^ 
that distinguishes program from control families. This finding IsJImlted 
Urg.l,io I ack families. For control families 1" ^^at subgroup^the ^ 
FalatlbhIhiP Is reversed: larger Increases in nonkin primary membership are 
*«S!!tS Sith lower school-outcome scores. It is interesting to observe 
?harih?cdntJollrrogram d°if fere s.ost pronounced for teachf ^' ^^P^***^ 

of personal adjustment and social relations. Differences along the more 
cognitively oriented dimensions are of lesser magnitude. 

Table 13 

Relationships brtweeh Increases In Primary Nonkin 
and School Outcomes 
{one-Parent Families) 



Regression Coefficients iProb.) 



Test of Equality 
of Regressions 



Personal Black 

Adjustment; White 

_ \ 

Interpersonal Black 

Relations: White 

Relations Black 

with Teacher: White 

Cognitive Black 

Motivation: White 

Avg. Report Black 

Card: White 



-2.16 (.25) 
-1.27 (.11) 

-2.44 (.08) 
;0.79 (.18) 

-4.33 (.02) 
-0.99 (.20) 

-1.91 (.17) 
-0.93 (.11) 

-1.06 (.^7) 
-0.07 (.91) 



Program 

1.24 (.10) 
-0.12 (.64) 

1.29 (.02) 
-0.13 (.49) 

1.37 (.06) 
-0.01 (.96) 

0.86 (^12) 
-0.14 (*48) 

0.57 (.32) 
0.19 (.34) 



2.84 
1.88 

6.25 
1.13 

8.37 
1.42 

3.51 
1.64 

1.06 
0.17 



Prob. 

.09 
.17 

.01 
.29 

.00 
.23 

.06 
.20 

.30 

.68 



we also examined a more restricted portion of the Time 2 prima 
those members who had been nowhere present in the network at baseline. As in 
Table islbove! thS Sost dramatic differences ^^tween contro and program ^ 
subarouDs were for personal and social school outcomes by children from Black 
««E!n«r«n+ families There was also a significant difference between the 
rh1terrnlpl?enllrogiSranriontrol subgroups In the r^Utionshlp between 
Snew" primary nonkin and the noncognltlve school outcomes, but the difference 
was between no relationship (program) and one in which Increases n the 
network wire associated With decreased child performance (control). 

One interesting aspect of all the data linking network change to school 
outcomes s thlt the contrast for Black families is between negative 
regress ens ^Slhrcontrol-group and positive °f P/|fl„^|^^f,rb?y uls 

fo? whites negative control group regressions simply ^^^J^J^^^^^H^^^s^tf 
necative (hot positive) in the program Instance «see Table^). it is as it 
in?olvEer t in the program turned Negative into pbsitive potential for Black 
fami les headed by aJ unmarried woman, Shile for Whites P rc^ ram Invo vement 
served a more preventive function, reducing the probability of negative 
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contrlbatlons by nonrelatlyes. Or perhaps these women actively engaged in 
reducing relationships deemed as r.egatlye value for the child* and so 
Increased their own positive pow^r and t^^^ of others In the network. Better 
nndtrj.tendjng of how these key nonre affect 
teachers* perceptions of the children In these families awaits a more 
detailed^ qaalltative examination of their personal and exchange 
character i St ics . 

Discuss ion 

The evidence provided by these data is clear cut: the relationship 
between increases In nonkln at the primary network level and school outcomes 
Js positive or neutral for program families headed by an unmarried parent* and 
negative for their control counterparts. Combining these findings with those 
- Involving the primary network presented In Chapter 2 produces the schematic 
picture shown in Figure S. The composites suggest that prc^ram Involvement 
had a direct and positive effect upon school outcomes for children In families 
containing two parents* and that this effect was Indirect for children In 
families headed by a single TOthen mediated by or contingent upon Increases 
in the number of nonrelatives included at the primary network level, this 
''indirect route" was the one posited at the end of Chapter 2* based on the 
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strength of the link between program and Increase In nonkin reported there for 
unmarried mothers. 

ifeveral further quail ficatlohs are needed to cbmplete the story. For 
families headed by an unmarried parent the effects were stronger with Black 
than with white children. And the pertinent school outcomes varied for 
children with married and unmarried parents — primarily report card scores 
for the former and mostly learning readiness (personal adjustment* 
relationship with teacher) for the latter* 

What Is It about the married-couple situation that translates program 
Involvement directly Into school performance, and could It Involve functions 
that might be performed In single-parent families by key nonkin? The parental 
comnodltles most useful to first graders* beyond Interest and commitment* are 
probably time and energyi in general* a couple can provide more time and 
energy in organizing and ff onltorlng the child's first-grade experience than 
cat) the single parent* who alone most simultaneously provide for the material 
needs of the family. It Is possible that a few key friends could, substitute 
somewhat for a spouse In this regard. The data presented here suggest just 
such a hypothesise 

The link between primary nohklh and school outcomes is stronger for Black 
than for white families headed by ah unmarried mother. What might explain 
this difference? Subgroup sample sizes are large enough to make unlikely an 
artifactual lesulti We are inclined toward a line of thinking that carries 
over from Chapter 2i Findings reported in the previous chapter indicated that 
Black unmarried parents had retained closer ties with their kinf oik than had 
their white counterparts i This more cohesive maintenance of the extended 
family may carry over to unrelated friends* with these friends being thought 
of, and thinking of themselves* as more "like kin" in the Afro-American than 
in the Caucasian contexts 

Face to face "reinforcement of schooling" time may also contribute to the 
children of married couples being linked more to cognitive outcomes while 

those of unmarried mothers perform better on personal adjustment* 

Interpersonal reUtlohs* and relationship to the teacher. The stresses 
relieved by network support may translate into a more secure and consistent 
mother-child relatlbhship* and therefore a more confident and socially 
competent child (erbckenberg* 1981; Homel and Burns* 1981)* without involving 
much Initial Increase in actual involvement with the cognitive tasks of first 
grade. Thus perhaps we are seeing early evidence of what House Ji980) calls 
the "convoy of social support*" which may prepare the child developmental ly 
for school learning without providing the learning Itself, if true* this 
suggests that cognitive advantage may accrue to such children only as the 
school has t^me to take advantage of the opportunity provided by the 
supportive convoy. This Issue Is pursued further In Chapter 4. 

The results presented above need to be understood In the context of What 
has already been learned about the jlicfiCLt effects of program Involvement on 
perception of parenting (Chapter 2). Those findings are shown In Figure 6 as 
lines connecting the program with self as parents Also shown In the figure 
are any previously reported relationships apparently operating directly 
between program and primary networks. 
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Results presented In ehapter 2 indicated that program. Inyblvecneht was 

strongly associated ulth higher perceptions of parenting only for unmarried 
vhlte mothers* Ccontrol mean * 131; program mean « 146) • There was also a 
p&i^:thc ralattbnshlp between program asslgomeht and lncrease In the npnkln 
portion of the network for this subgroup* Because of the direct* positive 
links between program Involvement and these two doma1ns# one would expect the 
domains themselves to be positively related through honklli. While this 
appears to be the case# our findings are no more than trends and cannot be 
considered at all conclusive. 

The presence of a positive link between number of primary Hltifolk and 
self perception for unmarried* white mothers In the program Is Interesting 
because of the absence of 1ts_ahal(^^ue In a direct connection between program 
'assignment and networks {see Figure 6K We rcMnarked In Chapter 2 upon 
Indications that unmarried whites differed from their Black counterparts In 
the greater distance between themselves and their relatives. Assuming that 
this distance Is caused by some ambivalence toward Ithese mothers by^ their own 
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family members, it becomes reasonable to suggest that considerable gains in 
seTf-confidihc^ would be needed before the young mother might attempt to 
reconciirthnisagroements In favor of a closer relationship. This PPsltlve 
^hlnol h Slf°resard is evident in the data, and so it becomes plausible to 
luoollt 2s i hyfShesis that these more positive feelings about self as parent 
led to closer relations with relatives, rather than the reverse* 

The other interesting set of links seen In Figure 6 ^"^ol^es Black 
famll es, regardless of marital status, and connects key network ftdditions 
i?th hlgheJlelels of parent-child activity. Not sgrprisingly, given earlier 
findings, kinfolk appear to play a central role in this pathway* 

P?irftn-ka1 ^o^f-pe^^ ^ ftf>^-i^^^f^^'^>^Schnn^ CommuniCfltlfllTS 

Ne know, f rom «ar own experience with Syracose parents from the 
writings Of ithers (tightfoot. 1978), that some parents are easily Intimidated 
K Shllirand school personnel. Suc»> feelings of Insecurity Uf^*^.^, 
cbrifid^nce mlQht be cMnteracted by participation in a program that promote?^ 
lonf deSce Tn'self al^arent. We Umined sujh . P^"^;"!*^ ^^^^1"^^^^^^ 
Drogram erour regressions of home- school contacts on self,*s 

cStrol poup, again controlling for mothers, level 
home^school contact variables are the same «s those prssented^in Chapter Z,^ 
c^Snces, notes, and telephone calls as Initiated by parents and ^afers. 
Thranalvses were conducted *1th the subsample that had also proved wst 
muSiSating in Ihlpter 2 ^ those 80 families whose children were considered 
by teachers and parents to be in academic difficaltyi 

Data pertaining to the possible link between parental perceptions of self 
and home-school contacts are shown in Table 14. 
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two major findings are evident In table 14, and they are related to the 
two ESfTDle subcroops also Identified In Chapter 2 as most Involved with 

home-school conmunl cations. Higher perceptions of self as parent were 
associated ilth more home-school comrhu hi cat Ions (notes and call sJ Tor 
unmarried white mothers In the program, while the reverse was true for their _ 
counterparts In the control group. This relationship was reversed for married 
Black mothers. Decreasing perceptions of self as parent were associated with 

Increasing amounts of telephone and written contact with the school for 
program families while the control subsample showed the opposite pattern. 

These two findings can be combined with the data suimnarlzed earlier in 
this chapter to produce the cdmposltes shown in Figure 7* The reader can see 
that the tendency for program involvement to be associated for Black married 
mothers with somewhat lower perceptions of theoselves as parents carries over^ 
to school contacts, where the lowered perceptions are accompanied^by^lncreased 
contact, these findings are congruent with the direct positive effect of the _ 
program on the school contacts of this subgroup* also shown in Figure 7,^wh1ch 
warreported In Chapter 2. The fact that somewhat lowered^ perceptions of ^self 
as parent are associated With action directed at the school on behalf of the 
child reinforces the tentative assertion made in Chapter 2» that when^one's ^ 
self-perception is already quite positive a reappraisal and some readjustment 
can have positive consequences for the child. 
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The picture emerging for the white, unmarried mother is also consistent. 
Program involvement was directly and strongly associated i^^^^wo^e Positive 
pei?eption of self as parent, as contrasted with a control sub^ampje that had 
I mean perception score well bel5w that of any other subgroup in the study 
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{program or control). 11 Associated with the more positive self-perception was 
more contact with the school. These hoche^school communication effects* which 

we can now hypothesize as_ Indirectly associated with program^ ^ 

showed op less consistently as d1r e ct 4y associated with participation in the 
program. The earlier examination of hdme^school contacts as a simple function 

of program assignment found higher levels of telephone communication by 

program mothers confined with lower levels of participation In pa rent- teacher 
conferences. 

Symm^y^nd Discussion 

The examination of possible llhks between the components In our 

ecological model Is how complete. While the analytic procedures wnployed do 
not perniit definittve statements about the relative Influence of the 
components Involved In the empowerment process* It Is appropriate to examine 

the various Identified relationships In a single diagram for each of the 

subgroups of families and give some consideration to the meaning of emerg 
patterns. Composites drawn from the findings reported In this chapter and in 
Chapter 2 are shown In Figure 8. 

the pictures provided for the single-parent subgroups suggest^« 
hypothesis that the Impacts of the empowerment program upon children's schobl 
performance are heavily mediated by changes occu ring within and around their 
parents. In the case of the Bi^rk one^pareni- famllvi Increases In the number 
of relatives Included In the mother's primary network were associated with 
reports of more joint activity fith the child. Joint activity Involving 
household chores was linked In turn with higher performance In schools And 
expansion of honklh membership In the primary networks of those mothers was 
linked with their children's school outcomes* especially when those outcomes 
Involved school readiness (personal adjustment* Interpersonal relations* 
relations with the teacher). White single mnthers' perceptions of themselves 
as parents appeared to be a key detennlnant In whether positive performance 
was seen In the more distant reaches of their ecological fleldsi Higher 
parental perceptions are associated* for these niothers* with expansion of 
their primary networks* the activities they reported engaging In with the 
child* their level of communication with the child's teacher* and the 
teacher's report of the child's progress In first grades There Is evidence 
that the nohkin sector of the primary network may also play a positive role in 
Its own right* with increase In nonkin linked to better schobl outcomes* again 
primarily In the area of school readiness. Certainly these patterns are 
consistent enough to permit the generation of spec hypotheses about the 
processes through which a parental empower^ment program operates to sustain* 
and to some extent enhance* the performance of six-year-olds In school. Those 
hypotheses are Included in Chapter 4. 

the pictures In Figure 8 are more ambiguous for married mothers and their 
children. A somewhat lower self-perception as parent by Bl^gk married in^i££5^ 
in the program seemed to be tied to greater communication with the teacher in 



llThe perceptions of the control and prociram families In this subgroup 
did not differ at baseline. 
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those Instances where the child Is perceived as having difficulty In school. 
There was alsc dirf«t positive link between program Involvement and 
<r.rr«asp.d hbme^schoOl Communication. For these same mothers* Increased 
1nvo1'/ei..ei.t with kinfblk was related to greater amounts of mother-child 
activity. However, none of these hypothetical chains led to better 
performance of the child In school. School performance was tied directly to 
program Involvement, without any Intermediate links to other ecological 
fields. 

One set Of possible mediating links does emePiS^ for iMlfi-fiiErlM 
mothers, if those mothers have schooling beyond high school. The propose^ 
sequence Involves Increased perception of self as parent, more mother-child 
activities, and better performance by the child In school, ^alh, the reader 
Is reminded that in Chapter 2 we reported a direct link between prograrp 
invblv«nent and school performance for the children In this subgroup. Thus, 
there are alternative paths to school- related outcomes shown for both married 
subgroups, one directly to the school and the other via self-perceptions, 
social supports, or both mechanisms. Those alternative routes can be tested 
In models specifying simultaneous equations* which will be a next step In our 
analysis Of these data. Another step In probing for mediating factors In the 
worlds of these two-parent families will be to examine the Involvement of the 
fathers to see whether some aspect of that Involvement helps to determine how 
the children perform In school. 

Another other aspect of the results reported In this chapter deserves 
mention both as a link to some of the results reported earlier in the report 
and a prelude to discussion in the final chapter. Repeatedly, as we compared 
the slopes of the regressions of one ecological subsystem on another for the 
program and control groups^ we found a moderately positive regression line for 
program families being contrasted^ with a rather more sharply negative slope 

for control families. Put In terms of program Impact, these contrasts 

strongiy suggest that this empowerment program has pfflYflhted mope than It has 
efthanced i the somewhat positive relationships seen for program families become 
much more significant when compared with the negative relationships visible In 
the data collected from the control families. These findings have real 
Implications for how family support programs are conceptualized and the 
expectations associated with them. These and other Integrative themes are 
discussed In Chapter 4. 
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GHAPTER 4 



BETWEEN CAUSE AND EFFECT: THE RANGE AND COMPLEXITY 
OF PROGRAM IMPACTS 

Honcrleff Cochran 

When the Family Matters program was flr^^ formulated In 1976, It had 

several Interlocking goals. One was to develoj? and Implement a program of 

family supports for parents and their young children based upon the assumption 
of strengths rather than deficits* which would give positive recognition to 

ths parenting role; exchange Information with parents about children, 

neighborhood* and conmuhlty; reinforce and ehcdu rage parent-child activities; 
encourage mobilization of Informal social supports; and facll Itate concerted 

action by program participants on behalf of their children. Another had a 

more general alm^ to ahderstand bett&r what constitutes "resources" to adults 
responsible for raising their own children. Finally, we were Interested In 
the program as a way of nudging the social and psycho! oglcSl adaptations made 
by parents to their particular life circumstances. In the hope that responses 
to such a stimulus might cast In sharper relief the key features of family 
ecologies and contribute to our scientific uriderstanding of family lifes 

The evaluation, of the Family Hatters program presented In this final 

report to the National Institute of Education has focused more on the 

sdsntiflc than the brogram development and implementation goals established 

by its orlglhatbrsi" It has been guided by three main questions* which 

provided the framework for the NIE contract renewal proposal (Cochran* 1986). 
First, has the parental ©inpowenneht program influenced the natural ecologies 
of families so as to affect the behavior of children? Second* where effects 
can be detected* what are the causal links between program Inputs and child 
outcomes? Finally, how do Identified effects and processes vary for different 
family types? In this concluding chapter we begin by providing answers to 
these questions. Attention then shifts to a number of themes flowing out of 
the answers. How did the program have its effects? By providing an advantage 
to participants, or protecting them against slippage? Was Inclusion of so 
many "process" variables worth the research effort, or could we have learned 
as much without them? What leverage was gained by our unusual investment 1n 
the mapping of social supports? Do the data provide any insight regarding the 
concept of empowerment as a process? What about the program Itself: do our ^ 
findings serve to underscore any particular aspect of its design or operation? 
We close the chapter aind the report by considering two questions especially 
pertinent to the National Institute of Education. Where do the educational 
attainments of parents fit into the picture, and what can educational 
institutions learn from this time-consuming and expensive research and 
demohstration effort? 



^Evaluation of program processes has been carried out by Dr. Burton 
Mine * with support from the Carnegie Corporatloni For more Inforinatibn 
please write to Dr. Mindick at the Cornell institute for Social and Econofnic 
Research i 
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biri the Parental ^ ...pi^».^^l^efy^^ Af f frt GMl dT^^^ 

This question requires an answer In two parts. The first pertains to 
whether the behavior of dhlldren was affected at all by their farollles' 
iJclSllon in the empowerment program, regardless of how those effects were 
Sccbmcllshed. The child behaviors for which there Is Information consjst of 
tchoS performance as reported by elementary school teachers. Our analyses 
indicate that Involvement with the program did Indeed have a positive effect 
uSori children's school performance, but that It was limited to certain kinds 
of "ami es! A direct/posltlve relationship was found for the children of 
married couples whose parents had a high school education or less. For the 
Children of unmarried mothers the effect was less direct, program Invovement 

related to growth In the nonklh sector of the mothers' primary socal 
network, a more positive view of herself as parent* or more^parent-chlld 
Activities, and these changes were ;n turn associated with better school _ 
piKoraance by tfie six-year-olds In those families. (These findings are shown 
In Figure 8.) % 

One feature common to all of the subgreups for which positive school 
effects were found Is their less advantageous posfti on 1n^the_ social 
structure. Single mothers almost Invariably have fewer educational and 
monetary resources than do married mothers, and Particular sample fits 
this general pattern. Positive school outcomes -^^^ 

children of less educated parents, whether from two-parent or °"^P^;|"*^ 
fam lies. This finding held for both Caucasian and A^^^-^^^li^^t^ ^^^^"-^ 

While there Is sitlsfactlon In knowing that a program designed to build 
famllv strengths can translate Into Improved school performance for s^e 
cM d^en; these findings are. In themselves, hardly a r nglng^enjorse^n^^^ 
the Droqram as a sound financial Investment by a community. ^*^®r/^^*°^'^,„ 
bSing e^ual, greater Impact upon more children could be expected^ of a program 
that cost about $800 per child per year over the three years or Its 
involvement with main-study neighborhoods. At the same time, these findings 
have greater significance If understood withir- the context^ of ^^rtaln^ 
constraints faced by the project. First, many of the families In Syracuse, New 
Yo?k, 1 ke those elsewhere In the U.S., were experiencing severe economic 
Itress as implementation of the program (1978-81) coincided with the worst 
iJonom c downt rn since the Great Depression. Second, teacher perceptions of 
Thild performance in school represent a limited range of possible cM 
outcomis, and so may not do ^"stl^e to the program's effects, 
actions of program workers regarding school-related subject matter were 
delimited by the requirements of a major funding source, the National 
Instl^tute of B .cation. Workers were permitted to address parents a^ 
children directly on school-related matters* but were not allowed to initiate 
direct contaS with the schools. NIE imposed this restriction in order to 
keepihe effects of working with teachers from contaminating tho^^^ 
from involvement with parents. However, this one-legged approach^meant that 
^hlle parents and children could be supported in preparing school, no 
Sfoft could be made to prepare schools for children and ff"1es. Finally, 
it is Important to appreciate the fact that the program ended before the 
Chi dren'entered t.h/flrst grade, and well before <l^ta about them were 
gathered from their teach.. s. Program activities ended in June, 1981. the 
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children began first gradiB that September* arid data were hot gathered, f rorri_ the 
teachers until April-Hay of the fblldilhg year. Thus effects of the program 
wnrpi ctni evident almost a year after Its termination. Still* It Is 
difficult. to justify the Investment In terms of thes© school outcomes alone. 

The Comparative Ecblbgy of Human beyelopment/Famlly Matters Project was 
much more than simply ah attempt to provide family support that would have 
beneficial effects upon childreh. Hehtiohed earlier as scientific goals were 
the idehtificattbh of key features of family ecologies and a better 
understanding of what cbhstitute valued resources to the parents of young 

childreh. The secbhd part of the lead questlph guiding our inyestigation 

Ihvblved the natural ecblbgies of farnilies: "Has the program influenced the 

fra-L^-i-ir^-eeGlbg4 Qs-Qf f ami 1 1 e s sb as to affect the behavior of children?" 

Addressing this part bf the largerquestion Involved a conceptual model that 
Included key aspects bf family ecblpgy* ihd the linking of those ecological 
domaihs to the relevaht child hehavlors as a function of program involvement. 

The reader can see 1h Figure 8 that the family-related ecological 
variables at issue for the child and Included in the model. (Chapter i) were 
the mother's informal social network and her Involvement In* parent-child 
activities (joiht activities)^ As mentioned earlier* greater increases in the 
number bf honkin includec In the primary networks of unmarried mothers are 
associated with better pefformahce on the teacher-report variables. This 
imprbved perfonhahce* while seen on the entire range of school outcome 
variablesf was strbttger fpr i^hose involving personal adjustment and 
ihterpersbnal relatiphs skills than more cognitive measures (grades In 
readlngt Wrltihg, math* etc.). It is equally clear from Figure 8 that greater 
amounts bf joint parent-child activity* at least as measured by as* were less 
likely to be linked with school outcomes in a manner that distinguished 
program from cbhtrol children. 

As the lines in the figure also show* for thechildren of couples there 
are direct relationships between program assignment and school outcomes* ^ 
especially the mbre cognitive ones. In the Black* married subgroup there was 
ho sighificaht association with the "family ecology" or "process" variables in 
the mbdel. In this case then* we are unable gp^r i f y i hftyond the H i f f erence 
4fi^fafl^14y structure ^ which feature of the ecologies of these families might be 
Influenced by the program in ways that in turn foster improved school outcome 
scores. 
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The presence of a second parent In these fatnllles may pfovlde.a clue to 
the process Involved* but as yet we are unable to specify the meaning of that 
c.'.iui, ahc must acknowledge either the Incompleteness of OUr tnodel or the 
Inadequacy of our measurement. In future analyses the model will Include data 
gathered by the project about father Involvement In the chlldrearlng^process. 
In the hope that this aspect of the family ecology In two-parent families 
might provide more Information about how program Involvement translated Into 
Improved school outcomes for children In these families. 

In assessing the scientific contribution of this research to the _ _ 
understanding of processes Involved In the ecology of family functioning. It 
Is Important to point out that the mother's view of herself as a parent 
occupies a rather central position In the pattern of associations summarized 
In Figure 8, especially for white, single parents. HhUe these perceptions 
occupy the psychological rather than the ecological field of forces 
encompassing the mothers who served as respondents, one might think of ^them as 
part of the defining characteristics of those mothers from^ the point of view 
of the children whose behavior Is at Issue, and In that sense an Important 
element In these children's ecological fields. Although psychologists and 
sociologists Interested In human ecology certainly recognize the Importance of 
understanding the perceptions of the respondent from her own point of view 
(Thomas and Thomas*^ 1928; Head, 1934; Bronfenbrenner, 1979)* those of us 

Involved In conceptual Izlhg this research undertaking did not give 

self-perceptions any prominence until hUdged by one of our Welsh colleagues 
(David Reynolds). We did not really begin to come to grips with data bearing 
upor those perceptions until mothers In the Syracuse program began to manifest 
visible Improvement In physical appearance, accompanied by Indications that 
they felt more confident about what they were doing with their children. The _ 
fin'jings reported here validate bur Intuitive Impressions of the Importance of 
those changes* and underscore the value of Including perception of self as an 
elc»nent of future evaluation studies. 

We are able to conclude, taking what has been learned about perceptions 
of self, parent-child activities^ and social networks Into account, that there 
is evidence enough to respond affirmatively to the question* "Did the program 
affect children's behavior by InfluerjclPg the ecologies of families?" Using 
these data It Is possible to refine future Inquiry considerably by specifying 
n set of more differentiated hypiotheses. Those hypotheses are Included in the 
jlscussion that follows^ 

l ^f^ftt -fl Fff e ctg hh Ch i^l H RBhavior ran he Detftrted. 
Btva4^^aj^ -hhP r.aiKal Links? 

None of the analyses carried out for this report permit us to make 
conclusive statements of causality. Most of the data generated by the study 
are poorly suited to establishing cause and effect with certainty. Because 
the "target" children were only three years old at the start of the project, 
we were unable to gather school performance scores at baseline. If the study 
were to be replicated, the addition of baseline data on the child's level of 
coonitive and social development would be strongly advised, in order to 
ascertain that differences in school outcomes observed at follow-up were npt 
simply a continuation of preexisting differences in skill levels. And while 
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joint parent-child activity levels were Jneasu red at both time points* 

considerable change In the developinental levels of the children over the 

azy^^r periods combined with the later reduction In time available for joint 
activities due to the children's entry Into schoolf make It alfflcalt to 

determine the equivalence of the baseline and follow-up activities datai 

Information pertaining to the mother's estimate of her abilities as a parent 
was gathered at both time points but with somewhat differing methods 
the social network data are truly equivalent at both time points* which 
explains why It was only with those data that change scores could be used with 
confidence to measure program effects. 

Having acknowledged the Inadequacy of these data for ditam^ 
causal Ityt It Is cdmfprting to be able to propose that* taken In aggregatet 
they serve rather well for the purpose of hypothesizing causal 1ty# remembering 
that It was this "scientific discovery" that was specified In the contract 
with the National Institute of Education (Cochranf 1980) i The prominence In 
bur findings of what were originally conceived as "Intervening" variables 
provides fertile ground for hypothesis generation, it is in fulfinment of 
that promise that we offer the following hypotheses addressing possible causal 
links between program Inputs and school outcomes, 

Hyp bth o sic ^^ , that the number of "especially important" (primary) 
adults providilig support to the mother expands as a result of involvement 
with a parental empowerment program. 

H ypoth e si s jb . That this Increase In number of primary adults 
supportive to the mother contributes to improved performance by her 
child In school. 

Hypothesis Ic . That the causal Chain proposed In Hypotheses la and 
lb operates primarily for single parents^ 

The differences between control and program groups in growth of the 
primary network over time are well documented In our data* These changes are 
hot artifacts of the data collection procedure; they exist within the context 
of overall size reductions in the networks of a number of the sample 
subgroups. They also persist in the face of control for the influence of 
socioeconomic variables. Because these changes occurred subsequent to program 
asslgnmentf 't is difficult to sustain an argument for reverse causal ityt and 
our efforts to attribute the differences In amount of change to an Influence 
other than the program have thus far proved unsuccessful. 

More Ciifflcult to make a case for Is the second link in the proposed 
causal sequence — between Increased size of the mother's primary network and 
Improved performance by the child in schooU The following argument can be 
made with the data at hand. The mothers for whom the apparent relationship 
holds are unmarrledt and most are raising their children by thanselyes. The 
critical Increase in the size of the primary network involves nbhrelatives. A 
look at the content of the relationships with these key friends reveals extra 
assistance involving emotional supportt day-to-day borrowlhgt and to some 
extent financial assistance. Such close friends appear* then, to be providing 
a stabilizing Influence for the mother* and our hypothesis suggests that this 
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stability carries over to provide the basis for Improved performance by the 
child In school. How might this occur? Perhaps It Is Important to note that^ 
• . i;. ' uf-' c-tcome variables most positively associated with higher numbers of 
pHmary nonkin were f^^4f>RsK4B^w4%ti t.eachQf , IntPrnprsnnfll relatlOftS * and 
n^r^nnai jtistnient i rather than the more cognltiwely oriented report card 
scores (although there was some carryover to these variables as well). The 
Impression Is of children with Interpersonal skills and confidence In the _ 
classroom that stem from consistent and reasonably positive feedback, sensible 
behavioral limits* and functlbhihg models of Interpersonal exchange In the 
home. Network-related reduction of stress could provide a context for such _ 
s+ablllty. It win be Interesting, when analyzing the children's networks, to 
see snether these same key adult nonkin appear there as well, and If so, what 
roles they play for those children. 

What alternative hypotheses deserve consideration here? It Is always 
possible that some other extraneous Influence Is covarying with nonktn primary 
membership to affect the children's behavior In^school. The search for such 
an influence will continue. Perhaps (looking at Figure 8) the arrow goes the 
other way, with, for Instance, more socially able children at school mak lor 
friends whose parents then meet and become close friends* Such a possibility 
cannot be ruled out. It is ihstructive to note, however, that the dipi±__ ^ 
link to program assignment is with nonkin primary membership rather than with 
the child's social behavior in school. 

Hypothesis Ic serves to limit the prediction to one-parent families. Our 
data suggest that the hetiork changes of married mothers are not implicated In 
the school performance of their children (Figure 8)* 3ust what processes 
might be operating to cause the prog ram- related differences in cognitive 
school outcomes of children in two-parent families Is unclear from the data 
analyzed to date. (As mentioned earlier* our next step in the search for a^ ^ 
clearer explanation of those differences will Involve the data collected about 
the father's inVblvemeiit in family actlvltlesi) 

H ypn-hh e sis 2a . That the motherls perception of herself as a parent is 
altered by involvement with the program. 

avDotfiesis^. that mothers experiencing these perceptual shifts become 
more active beyond the home on behalf of the child* 

Hvpnt.hftslfi 2c. that this causal sequence Is not limited to mothers of a 
particular race or marital status. 

We view this proposed causal chain as more questionable than that 

encbmpassed in Hypothesis la because, as shown in Figure 8, the relationship 
between program assignment and the mother's contact with the school appears to 

be both direct and mediated by self-perception. The seemingly^direct 

relatidhShip between self-perception and program assignment, with increases 
for white, single program mothers and decreases for Black, married mothers in 
the program, could actually be an artifact resulting frbin a causal chain 
ruhhing directly to experiences with the school, the effects of which were 
then to enhance (white, single) or dampen (Black, married) self-perceptions. 
However, because program workers emphasized positive recognition of the 
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parents* Importance to the child from the very beginning of their experiences 
with families* and only addressed hofne^schddl communications In the final six 
months of operations* It Is reasonable to_ speculate that changes In 
self-perception occurring earlier In the life of the program led to more 
active parental Involvement In activities given prominence by the program 
workers later on. The set of relationships shown In Figure 8 for white* 
unmarried mothers lends some support for this sequence of changes* because It 
also Includes links between self-percept Idh and Increases In both kin and 
ndnkin at the primary netwdrk level. There Is good conceptual reason to 

expect the mother's feelings abdut herself to be Influenced by changes In 

these close relatldnshlpsr'^and therefore we are Inclined to view relationships 
among program assignment* primary network* and perceptions of self as parent 
as an Interlocking system* prdduclng the extra Impetus to become Involved with 
the schdol In those Instances where the child was seen as not making normal 
progress. 

In the case of jnarrled. Black mothers* the picture Is. not as clears The 

s'trdhgest path of effects would appear to be not via self-perception to 

home-school cdritact, but father directly to the school and then reflected back 
Intd perceptldn of self. The logic Implied here would suggest that contacts 
with the schddl* father ^nari Involvement with the Family Matters program* had 

a dampening effect updh the self-perceptions of these parents. To shed 

further light upon this possibility* we examined the parents' responses to a 
direct question regafding thelf relationship with the child's teacher: •'How 

do you feel about hdw — 's teacher treats you?'' The responses Indicate 

that the Black* married indthefs In the program did feel somewhat less positive 
than thdse in the cdntfdl gfdup about how they were treated by the teacher (p 
= .10). But thelf ratings were still well ovef on the positive side of the 
scale (4.0 df a pdsslble 5.0)* and appear to be more associated with less 
satlsfactldn In general by pfogram KDthefs In two-parent families (p « •03) 

than a dlsehchahtmeht specific to the Black, two-parent subgroups Our 

Impression duflhg cdhduct of the program was that a number of thcs« ^narrled 
parents became quite sophisticated In the ski Involved In critically 
assessing the appfdpf lateness of a given sc hoc or classroom for their 
children. This more critical eye could accoun or the sofnewhst lower scores 
given by them to their treatment by the teacher AH things considered* our 
hypothesis Is that Involvesnent^wlth the program t-:d6 the Black* mafrled 
mothers both somewhat mofe critical of theinselve^; «s r^re>»;.s ihd more eager to 
make contact with the teacher when the child dldn^x so^nn tc be making 
satisfactory progress In school. Both ef foots a^ hS'retiv^lly plausible* 
and the two need not be thought of as In conflict v -^^"^ vne fc^other. 

Hypothesis 2 Is explicitly not restricted ^t^ ?iv . df l paftlcular race 
or marital arrangement because the data sugpest tJosx t>-^ <^ausa1 chain operates 
across those diffefences. One wonders* then* why tr^o "t-perceptions of Black 
single and white married mothers were unaffected b> tie ^rt/gram '*^rt of the 
explanation may lie In the fact that the strong pbsltlve direct t^f fact for 
white single mothers was due to an unusually low messi for that control 
subgroup rather than a much higher program mer^n in other wdfds* program 
Involvement appeared to have prevented what otherwise might had been 
considerable deterioration In self-regardf at leest In comparison with the 
rest of the sample. Such substantially lower perceptions were not evident for 
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the Black single and white married control subgrbdps, leaving tha program no 
room to perform a similar "prevention of loss" function. 

HfiM Do Effftrtc; and P rnrfisses Vary f or^H^fet^t^^feflfeUPS? 

Distinctions by race and family structure proved to be so crucial to 
understanding our data that differentiation by these subgroups became the 
primary basis by which to present and explain findings. There Is no need to 
reiterate here the patterns of yarlatlon produced by the different family 
types; those differences are dwelt upon sufficiently In the earlier chapters. 
Suffice It to say that the stresses and supports being experienced by American 
families sinrply cannot be understood without distinguishing cultural groups 
and marital status. Nor are even these differentiations sufficient: our data 
Indicate that location In the social structure of American society has effects 
beyond race and family structure. Of course this further distinction by 
social class proved most salient with the white, two-parent subsample Jjecause 
this group contained enough middle- as well as low- Income families to permit 
statistical comparisons by socioeconomic status. The Afro^Amerlcan and 
single-parent families In oar sample were concentrated In the lower end of the 
socioeconomic spectrum* as they are In the population as a Whole. 

Of the two basic strati flcatlohs In our sample, race and marital status* 
the latter was clearly the more powerful In expUlhlng differences. This 
power was especially evident In our search for processes related to the 
transmission of program effects i These data strongly suggest that couples are 
able to bring their program experiences directly to bear upon the 
school-related support of their children, while for unmarried (usually single) 
parents such support seems to be cbntingeht upon the interim building of 
self-confide ice and/or social network supports. 

One consequence of distinguishing among subgroups «as an indication that 
involvanent with the program actually may have EfiililcM the tendency of some 
parents ~ In this instance wihite and uhmarried — to become Involved with the 
world outside the Immediate family. Hight the program designers and workers 

have been sending messages that suggested alterrat've? to the expansion of 

network ties* or to Increaseo cofflrounications as apcropriate responses to signs 
that the child was having som© difficulty In school? There was, in fact* a 
major theme running through the Family Hs;:ters apprcarh that might have led to 
reduced "reaching out" behavior, at least in situations of only moderate 
perceived difficulty. Wp constantly trumpeted the Importance of parents as 
teachers, urging parents ; appf^; iate their own importance In the development 
of their children and to s^-iend iSno in face-to-face activities with themo At 
the same tlme*^ we encouragi^ .. parijots to get Involved with n^^ighborhood 
clusters and to make cont^cl' with tb;-1r cliildren's schools. 3ut it Is 
reasonable to assume {Suther;and, 'Sail Seeley^ 1981 i that parents in 
differing life circumstance.« bring different i'loologies to dsclsions related 
to "depending oh others" and to tm A-^i^>'^'lo:y u\ their childr^r. These 
differing Ideologies may pro;:. ,0 d1f?..-c'n levaU. of receptivity to the 
various strategies for sir ^< >n»;: kvA\^ l*fr; offered by Family Matters, 
f'erhaps the parents In thsi9 iss;-; U v ^en^:; . milies, where The mother was 
relatively unllkley to be a..rk?r>c. r^^.-:^^' the hor.:3. were especlel'/ receptive 
to a "we can handle this wl-s; 1* tr.. ^ ' me.?5?=;'j. and so respcn 3d to 
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program Involvement by making that*^ rather than outreach* their first strategy 
of response even when signs Indicated that things weren't what they might be 
•f*»:r ti"£ir ch^'lciren at schools 

Fa mily Sopport as Relief from Stress 

One distinction that became salient for us as interpretation 

of these data proceeded is between family supports as enhancing growth or as 
preventing deterloratloni The tradl^ associated with an 

intervention designed to affect outcomes in children has been that the 
children receiving the special treatment will then perform better than an 
equivalent control groups Historically the assumption underlying such a model 
has been that the intervehtloh was cbmpehs a t 4fiq-for some d^f4e1ericy In the 
child^s life circumstances that would otherwise limit performance. An 
alternative to this standard stance is one in which the ihtervehtibh is 
thought of as preventiitg- fche loss of certain family or ehvirbhmehtal functions 
and therefore making possible the mairitainence of child pi^fdnna an 
acceptable le^el. Here the assumptibh Is not that there is a deficiency that 
heeds correction* but rather that a system capable of functibhing adequately 
deserves prbtectlhgi The concept of suppbrting the family* or family 
supports* is based on this second mbdel. From this perspective the fapily ' 
viewed as a system that* if given an bppbrtuoity to_ function iri a relatl. 
stress-free ehvlrbrimeht* can fulfill the basic developmental ??ieds of th*^^ 
children in Iti Public pbllcies designed to provide family support aim, 
through stress reductlbh^ to allow families tb function effectively r^-^hor 
than to "correct" their •'deficits^" 

if the purpose of family support is tb prevent Ibss bf family 

fuhctiohing* then one would expect there tb be instances in which hb change 11 
the program group was accompanied by d ecreas es for control families. The 
first example of this sort was reported in Chapter 3 of the full report for 
the relatibhship between reductions in family Income and the child's 
perfbrmahce In school * For contrbl families* lower incomes were associated 
with pborer schbbl perfbrmahce* In all groups except that cbhtaihihg married 
white families* This iRCbroe-related decrement did hot appear for the program 
families in these subgrbupst suggesting tb usthat participation in the 
program buffered thbse families against the effects of reduced Income. This 
impressioh was reihf breed by Ihdicatlbhs In the social network data (Chapter 
2) that financial support from network members had eroded somewhat less for 
white* sihgle mbthers in theprbgramthah fbr those in the control group. It 
is underscored yet again in Chapter 3*_wh1ch shb*s the relationship of 
networks with schbbl butcbmes* parental perceptions* and home-school 
cbmmunicatibhs. Repeatedly* the pattern fbr white* single mothers Involved 
strbhg negative regressiohs fbr the control group balanced by flat or 
mbderately positive bhes for the prbgram group* controll1r«g for mothers' 
educatibnal level. This suggests* in the case of networks* that the program 
did mbre than simply ihcreasethe numbers of nonkin in the networks of these 
mbthers: it also seemed to affect how those special nonkin were brnught to 

bh bther aspects bf family life. In the cbntrol group* Increases in 
primary hbhklh were associated with decreases in school outcomes and mothers' 
perception of self as parent* while in the program subgroup there was no 
change or a moderately positive increase in the school or self-perception 
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scores, this same pattern was observed for the link between self-perceptions 
and howe-school contacts^ The impression that accumulates from these data Is 
trat ttie strong positive Air&c± associations between program Involvement by 
shite* single mothers and both their perceptions of themselves as parents and 
the support they received from close friends served to buffer the child 
against problems In school* The dynamics of this buffering process are only 
conjecture at this point* but a clue may be provided by the Indication that 
when their child showed signs of having difficulty In school those same 
mothers were also found to be In regular contact with the child's teacheri 
The general point Is that Inten/eht Ions preventing a significant loss In the 
functioning of family menSiers should be viewed with as much Interest as those 
which produce gains In performance relative to controls. In fflctt one might 

ar nue that thft pr^war .- i -lve rol fl 1g tho iiibre important onei If It 1s 

acconnllghari by stranyttvefhi^t ^ tttt^ fftm4^y '•athRr than usurpinn Its role and 
functions. 

this prevention-production continuum can be formalized- In terms of a 
hypothesis; 

tixftfittifiSla_li that a parental empowerfflent program consisting of the 
provision of support through positive verbal recognltlonj 
information* referral, and establishment of peer clusters will show 
its effects over time as much through prevention of negative changes 
In the development of family members as in the production of 
positive changes. • 

Support for this buffering hypothesis is really cbntihgent upon the 
capacity to show that changes in the outcome of interest are a function of 
changes in Intervenihg or "pr -^ss" variables that can be linked to the 
intervention. We have preser informal supports and parental 
self-perceptions as processes with buffering potentiali One advantage to a 
program that works through such "processes" Is that these mechanisms have the 
potential for fflaintainihg a certain amount of their power beyond the life of 
the program. If mothers really are viewing themselves more realistically and 
in a generally positive vein, and have also strengthened their ties with 
friends and relatives, then these added personal resources may play a future 
role in assisting the child through school and other comnunity activities. 
This is the notion of a "convoy" of social support* originally Introduced by 
House (1980), which we were mindful of when designing the Faimily Matters 
program to focus on what we believed to be key process components of family 
functioning. 

TJift tJtnitv of Prnre^g Variables 

the iriclusioh of "process" variables in a conceptual model for evaluating 
the Impact of an intervention complicates matters at virtually every stage in 
the life of the project, in the case of Family Hatters, reams of additional 
data about self-perceptions, networks* and parent-child activities had to be 
collected both prior to and following Implementation of the program. The 
costs of gathering, preparing and analyzing these data were substantial. Do 
the results justify the Investment? 
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One way to driswer the usefulness question Is to look at Figure 8. 
Imagine the diagrams as they fdUld look If only containing the direct 

reiflitions^lps between the progrdm and school and homer^-school outcomes. 

Affected the most by removal of all the links to «»prc>cess" components would be 
the single parents In the sample, the Impression created would have been that 
one-parent families had not respphdad to pur parental empowerment approach. 
Beyond simply missing the fact that certain of the children In single-parent 
families had shown Imprpvements In school behavior that could be associated 
with program Involvemehtf the removal of the "process" variables from the 
model virtually eliminates any ppportunlty to learn yh t it was about the 
program that seemed to make a difference to those Involved with It. For 
ins^tancet we Invested a great deal of effort In discovering ways to give 
positive recognition to parents for the vitally Important roles they were 
playing In the lives of their children. The supposition was that parents 
heeded to feel confident about thwselves as parente before they cm 
expected to become actively Involved In the more "executive" aspects of the 
parenting role. The summary of findings represented by Figure 8 certainly 

suggests that for two of the four subgroups represented In the samplef 

perception of self as as parent plays an active role In determining whether 
parents become Involved with their chlldU teacher when there Is Indication 
that the child Is having school difficulty. While the ra^^ 
permits only the generation of hypotheses* the findings are nevertheless 
IntrlgUihg. They are also not of the simple "more Is better" var 
Indicated by the fact that for married Afro--Amer1can fw 

Involvement was accompanied by a dxeR In regard for self as parent. The point 

Is that the findings can be translated Into policy at the program levels They 

clearly Imply that white* single parents wIllonlybTOomeactl^^ 

with the teachers of their children If they feel reasonably good about 

themselves as parents* and suggest that programs can be designed to stimulate 

positive changes In such self-regard. The same kind of argu;nent can be made 

for sck:1al networks and school outcomes* again especially f^^ 

children In single-parent families. Such reference to specif jc aspects of the 

content of the program would not have been possible In the absence of data 

about "process." 

Social Supp orts as Meacnre^ of Program ^m&act 

The foregoing discassfcr of ecological processes Is not new conceptually* 
In the light of recent work :n the areas of stress and coping by Pearl In and 
others (Pearlln et al.* 1985| Pearlln and Schooler* 1978)* When this research 
was first funded as a propor>a1 In 1976* however* the Idea of Including 
Informal social networks as a concept embodying the general notion of Informal 
support systems had not been Introduced to the social science community. Even 
mere unusual was the jnvestflfient In operational 1 zing the concept as a dimension 
of family and community life amenable to change as a function of involvement 
with a coftwunlty-based program of family support* In this Instance Family 
Matters* We have been unable to uncover a single published Instance In which 
changes 1n Infomal social ties were postulated In advance as an Impact of an 
intervention In their own right. Family Matters not only proposed changes in 
Informal networks as a program effect* but also gave them a prominent place In 
the conceptual scheme of things* as evidenced by the fact that "networking" 
was a key feature of the empowerment program. Was this a wise scientific 
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inyestment? Should others Include the concept In their program development 
and evaluation efforts? 

hetworKS anri the HninarrisfMfether 

One answer to these questions Is contained In the earlier discussion and 
reflected In Figure 8i The addition of key nonrelatlves to the mother's 
network Is associated with Improved performance In school for the children of 
unmarried mothers* roost of whom were single parents. This finding holds 
across races, it provides Insight Into the needs of a family type already of 
significant size In the United States, which over the past iO ye?»rs has grown 
considerably as a proportion of all the families with young children in our 
country. While work remains to be carried out in an effort to describe more 
fully the key additions to these mothers' networks, the indications given by 
our analyses to date are of sor j women who do not passively accept social 
relationships offered them through the good offices of the program, but rather 
are encouraged by involvement with the program to redouble efforts already^ 
under say (to some degree) to marshal social rbsources for the many demanding 
tasks at hand, one of which Is raising a young child. And success In 
recruiting such assistance seems to have payoff both for parent (self-regard) 
and child (school performance). One implication of these findings is that the 
concept of social support for the childrearing process should be expanded 
beyond the traditional spousal relationship to include* as an alternative, a 
network of friends and relatives. The findings also underscore the Importance 
of better understanding Of what forces might enhance or impede the process of 
mobilizing those resources i 

Kinship a nii ±hG Afrf>-Amari^r> Fami'^V 

Lest there be a tendency by the reader to equate social supports 
primarily with social ties 5>eybnd kinship, we hasten to correct any 
misconception by referring &gain to Chapter 2, where the data indicated that 
three of the four subgroups (defined by marital status and race) showed 
increases in primary kin ties associated with program involvementi An - 
important characteristic accbmpanylrig this relationship was the race of the 
mother. Af rc-*^meri6an mothers wore significantly more likely than Gaucaslan 
mothers to U^croase their ihvdlviament with primary kin if Included in the 
program, ano this carried over to unmarried somen, it would be easy to ^ 
dismiss iiu^ finding as an inevitable result of minority, status* racism, and 
Poverty, seyinq tnat such women are forced to roly or, close relatives because 
of limited .Kces^i to social relationships with mesnbers of the white majority 
nnd the ccs? of cialhtaihlng social ties with nonkln. Such a view, while^ 
■seeming to fit the data, is deficit driven and I'ccranpjete,: Here productive 
for ?n concerned Is the view that Mrc-'^insr lean fair.nv3s provide one of many 
rnodtls for carrying out the rearing of tr<e young ir. cor cs^l tare, and that ^ 
k; ;p in general plays a larger role those famnies than is the case for 
An*'- cin eaucasians. This view l/nfri isy that any mode - should be evaluated _or._ 
Its pa-t1calar merits, a-ci in this case some of those merits can be identi Tied 
in our data i There was indication in Chapter 2 that Black, unmarried 
mothers in the program rocewed financial assiitanca from greater numbers of 
relatives over time, despitu the sharp recessi or, while the reverse was true 
for the whixa, ynmarriec mbf,. oup. And the findings reported in Chapter 3 
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Indicate that* In both Black program subgroupsf Increases In the number of 

primary kin reported over time were associated with larger amounts of 

paront-chlld activity. No signs of negative Impact associated with kin ties 
surfacea to couhterbalance these positive 1ndications# leaving us to conclude 
that thes^e famnies have lost nothingf and may well have benefited* from 
growth in their relationships with relatives. 

Networ k C hahge&^ ^ood Thing? 



The full report to the National-Institute of Education (Cochran and 
Hendersohf 1985) raised the question of whether a program of social support 
like Family Hatters inakes a positive contribution by speeding the movement of 
mothers arid their families toward patterns of informal social relations that 
they might otherwise realize more slowly* and perhaps less fully^ This 
research has addressed that question through an examination of links between 
prog ram- related network Increases and other process and outc^ as 
portrayed In Figure (5. the question can now be answered more or lass - 
defihitively* depending upon the subgroup of interest. The;network 
be a key transmission center for white* unmarried motherst primarily through 
the nonkih sector* the growth of which is posltiyeli associated with : 
perception of self as parent and the ch11d'3 perfonnance in schools 
ur ried mothers involved in the program also showed substantial growth In 
the networkf with kin linked to increases in parent-child activitj 
norikih to imp roved performance by the child In schools tess can be said about 
the impact of expanded primary kin networks for program mothers In the married 
iubgrpupsf where the only link was wUh parent-child activities for^t^^ 
Afro-American portion of the sample; On balance* there is little In our data 
to indicate that the expansion of the primary network associated with 
participation in the Family Matters program has deleterious consequences* and 
considerable indication of positlvecontributlon unmarried 
mothers. A different set of Mtcomejneasu res might have led to ah 
alternative conclusion, of course* but our data leave us caatlbusly optimistic 
about the consequences for mothers and children of facilitating 
network-building activities. 

Cautich often characterized the Family Matters program* especially as 
related to social networks; Because there was concern about disrupting or 
changing the social ties of families participating the Family Hatters 
program* the program was never advertised as designed especially for 
hetwork-building purposes* nor did any impetus develop to become especially 
activist in that regard; Neighborhood cluster-building was ah avowed goai* 
but espoused much more in the Interest of collective action on behalf of 
child* family* and neighborhood than to provide parents with material and 
emotional support; The kinship potential in the networks was virtually 
ignoredi we made no effort* for Instance* to encourage parents to invite 
relatives to home visits or cluster group meetings* although kinfblk did 
attend some of those occasions in the normal course of events^ So it is fair 
to say that our networking Initiatives were quite passive^ Hgny Pf tbfi&fi 
^dthgs might be evpeg-fced. -hhereforei to be assnciateff^th^nv-tVDe Qf 
l ^iHtatin^ program of famllg sapport . This also implies that greater change 
in network ties might be accomplisheo with more systematic attention to and 
publicity for network-building as a goal. This more aggressive strategy could 
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also lead to unanticipated negative consequences* and so should be approached 
carefully and with the full knowledge of participants. 

One of the exciting aspects of social supports as program outcomes Is 
their potential for the development of the Individual In the future as well as 
the present. House (1980) uses the convoy analogy* mentioned earlier, which 
we also find useful. Such an analogy clearly implies that network changes 
associated with the program might be as strongly linked to subsequent 
developments In the child as they are to more Immediate ones. The findings 
reported here begin to provide outlines for the forms of transport making up 
such convoys. One vehicle Is likely to be composed of close friends and 
relatives committed to the welfare r.f both parent and chili. Another Is 
parental self-confidence. A third vehicle, and perhaps the one to be heading 
the convoy. Is the parent»s level of formal education. Contained In these 
conveyances are resources essential to sustaining the child thrdugbout the 
developmental journey: human en^rgy^ time* hiaterlal gOods> information, 
skills, emotional support. Thic ew^- ^aat*--'! of the Family Matters P rag ram 
provides evidence to bolster tho cc* tent 1or> that some environments ars more 
likely than others to produce and j-tntaln such supports In tranbactlon *ith 
parents, and that steps can be tak* at the community level to change 
environments In ways that facllltet; family funct1or:1ns. 

Now we can return to the gaestions raised In the b^slnnlng of this 

section- Was It wise to Invest so moch time and mbhey Jti Understanding 

irifonnal networks as sources of social support? Se are convlhcod that It was, 
arid that ti 3 data bear this out* although a more Impartial judgment of the 
matter is needed. Should others include the network concept in their program 
development and evaluation efforts? Se believe, yes, if they wish to build 
strong communities and understand Jifia program inputs are transmitted Into the 
social fabric surrounding families and transformed into messages affecting the 
attitudes and behaviors of family members* 

The EinP9«ftr'»^n-t Prbcftss ^ ^^ctr et^^4Qmeilt? 

In his most recent writings* Cochran (1985) has postulated the existence 
of an empowerment BTflCfisa consisting of a series of stages. He proposes that 
positive Changes in self-perception (Stage I) permit the altaration of 
relations with members of the household or immediate family (Stage iiJ* which 
is followed by the establishment and maintenance of new relations with more 
distant relatives and friends (Stage IIIJ. Stage IV is seen as 
information-gathering related jto broader community involvement* followed in 
Stage V by change-oriented community action. HacDonough (1984) has shown t 
parents can be located at different points albrig such an empowerment 
continuum* and that for the first four stages a high score on a later stag 
related with high scores on previous ones. She is also able to identify a 
subgroup of parents* re1.*t1vely less educated than the sample as a whole* who 

involve themselves In efforts at community change without much prior 

investment in studying the Issue and the situation* indicating that Stage V 
(coriwunity action) Is not dependent upon Stsge IV (information-gathering), 
through this evaluation we have mapped out a rather complex set of dK act and 
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Indirect relations In dh effort to assess the Impacts of an intervention 

designed to empower parents dh behalf of their children and themselves 

(although the empowennent tennlhology emerged from* rather than anticipated* 
tiiw ir.-wervohtion). Do these findings support the notion of wnpowerment as a 
process with a series of stages? 

In examining the Implications of this question, one quickly realizes that 
It makes data demands that our study Is not able to meet at this time. First* 
fully comparable measures of perception of self as parent at baseline and 
fbllow-up are required to determine both where mothers were at baseline 1^^^ 
relation to Stage I arid whether program Involvement had changed this stat^ In 
ways net reflecte-i In the cphtrpl group. A second shortcoming Involves the 
absence of any measure for the Information-gathering (Stage iV). Again data 
are available elsewhere In the study, but they are limited primarily to 

Information about elementary schools gathered only at follow-up. A third 

weakness Involves our current measures of Stages ii (relations wl^th household 
members) and V (commurilty action) . Relationships with household members 
Invplve more than parent-child activities, and community action more than 
activities related to the child's school. In bot^ jnstances our data base cc 
provide Information with which to expand understanding of those processes 
(with wlfe^husband relations for Stage II and other community Instltutl^^ for 
Stage V), but such elaborations are beyond the scope of this evaluation. it 

can It can be said,, however, that what has been learned to date about the 

effects of the Family Matters program does not contradict the general concept 
df einpowerment as a process Including changes In self-percept and 
relationship with others both immediate to and more distant from the changing 
person. The findings do point to the possibility that constructW^ 
perception of self may not necessarily be in the direction of more positive 
feelings, depend ihg upon the perceptual point of departure at the beginhing 
point of the ihtervention. Thus, within certain limite* the change in 
perception Itself, regardless of valence* may stimulate other action. And* 
for certain of the families in our sample* this change shows solid videhce of 
being associated with variables like parent-child activities* pri^^^ 
changes, and contacts with the school postulated to occur later in the 
empb'*'ermeht process. As already mentioned* the temporal aspect of the 
hypothesized relations cannox be tested with these data. Future efforts using 
simultaneous equations may throw more light apon possible pathways through the 
data, but much will be left to speculation nevertheless, in any event* our 
experience with conceptualizing and then Implementing a program explicitly 
designed to counter the deficit model* and then in examining what data we can 
bring to bear upon associated psychological and ecological processes, has led 
to a hypothesized set of relations that can now be examined more 
system: tically in future evaluations. 



FamlHat; and Fo r mal Schoolings Some Future^ ^aUenqe^ 

The program of family support described and assessed in this report had a 
direct bearing upon formal schooling only to the extent that it advocated 
communications between home and school and affected families in ways that were 
manifested in the school performance of the children in those families. Some 
readers from xhe educational establishment m1ght» therefore, be tempted at 
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this point to conclude that* tifhile Interesting, the findings presented here 
have no significance for their attitudes and behavior. Such a conclusion 
would be false, three new directions for educational policy emerging from 
tr.ii f/roject ere presented below as challohges to all of us Involved with 
education and conunltted to the strehgthonlng of fiL-yily and community life. 

PrfivP.ntlv ft Home- school eSmrnHn-irattofts 

Public schooling Is touted by some in the United States as a kind of 

"universal entitlement*" equally accessible to all segments of the population 
and prepared to embrace all children with equal enthusiasm. Yet our data on 
hcme-schoc-1 communications Indicate that most communications from teacher to 

family are deficit oriented^ Often the first "personal" communication 

receivccf the parents from the school is triggered by teacher perceptions of 

inddsiiiitcy in the child. Such a negative message, uncushioned by any more 

support' J prior conmunication* is likely tO stimulate a fearful and defensive 
re^c pse from parents* especially when the teacher or other school official 
Imt/iife. in future exchwges that the real "problem" is parental lack of 
involvenient with or conmltment t? the child. The challenge becomes, then, to 
reverse this downward spiral In hOroe-school communications by starting the 
process off on a positive note, and creating an atmosphere of trust and 
supportlveness betwae.i teacher and parent within which dlfflcalties can be 
discussed In a cVrri^ts of Biataality and respect. Staff mwnbers with the Family 
Matters Project at ..or:oi r. IJniveriity have recently been testing a three-pronged 
stra-«-eov for fostering prevention- oriented home-school partnerships. Called 
rnn psrS^i ve Eon^BP lea tv^ '^ Hfti^eBn-^sme^aft^ School (Dean* 1983), the approach is 
aimed in equal measure at teachers, parents, and school administrators^ it 
includes a six-workshop series fOr parents and a two-day In- service triining 
procram for teachers and principals, as well as a special monograph for _ ^ 
principals* school supeHntehdehts, school board members* and others involved 
with t..ie school syst^n*^ The parent Workshop series Is a modified version of 
what we used with Syracuse parents as part of the original Family Matters 
program. T*;e teacher materials have now been tested In a number of different 
school systems^ and In every instance we are struck by two realities. First, 
most teachers have a very harrow conception of what the wide variety of American 
families looks like and heeds, and second, every school system contains built-in 
barriers to effective hOme^schOOl communications that can be altered withOut 
weakening the educational program. A compreherslve* systems-oriented approach 
like the one developed at Cornell could, if eade available to all the ^ ^ 

constituencies involved with a particular school, dramatically Increase positive, 
cooperative conmunicat ions, and in so doing cr||te a climate supportive of 
whatever problem-solving needed to take place. 



i^Available as a single module, at a cost of $30.00, by writing to 
Cornell University, Distribution Center, 7 Reserarch Park, Ithaca, New York 
14653 . 

^^Ahd the introduction Of such an approach should not^te undertaken in a 
Nfacuum. Good baseline documentation of preexisting types and levels of _ home- 
school communication should be undertaken in advance, to provide a starting 
point against which future progress can be measured. 
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Tti e- Se^^eol^- a s Sli p port- #eF -Fam 14 y - !^ 4 f ^ 

The establishment of pdsltlyef mutually supportive commuhlcatlons between 
and school ISf however challengihgf only one step In the process of 
designing a school ehvifphmeht that Is truly supportive of family life. The 
second challenge Issued by the findings of this research Involves Identifying 
and Impleirieritlhg a full-scale plan for supporting the efforts of families on 
behalf of their children's education. Presumptupus as that may at first 
sbundt the process heed hot be Very disruptive eltherto schools or to 
families^ and the cluestb 1ts_ Implementation can be found right In the model 
cbmpbhents Included In Figure 8. The model shown there Is not static. We 
ccncctv© of It as a process through which parents move In their own 
developments which In turn has cohsequehces for the development of their 
children. Our own data have led lis to hypothesize with growing confidence 
that parents with positive and realistic viewsof their capacities as parents 
are likely to make good use of available social supports and place high 
priority dh activities with their children. This combination of positive 
forces seems to manifest Itself generally In more success by the children In 
schpclf or at least to protect the children somewhat from the negative effects 
of high environmental stress Oh schopl performance. The challenge b^omes to 
find mpre ways In our local cpirvnunltles through which to stimulate this 
"empowering" process In parents. We believe that the primary school can be a 
facilitating force ,1h this regard althQit major alteration of Its basic 
Qd^^at4dna^ m4sslbfr. Specific attention to four components In Figure 8 
pro>/V(jes some helpful reference points. First* school personnel can 
strengthen parents' appreciation for the Importance of tho parenting role by 
referring to that role In positive terms at every opportunity. We have 
already addressed at leng'j.?^ the importance of establishing communication 
pt items that are positive and preventive rather than negative and remedial a 

Seccndy Individual primsry schDOls can facilitate the strengthening of 

Ihfonaal social suppprts to parents by acknowledging the fact that parents 
fibm different families iaeet_ and become friends with each other partly because 
their children meat th school dind become friends. Simple things can make this 
process easier: a clearly written list of the children's names* addresses^ 
and telephone humbers sent home to each family at the beginning of the yean ^ 
time early In the fall when parents are Invited to meet the teacher and each 
other over refreshments (possibly sponsored by the PTO). Tht^se are examples 
of ways In which friendships can be formed* and supports built* with just a 

little help from the school. A third way to stimulate the parental 

empowerment process is by providing parents with information* and possibly 
even materials* that help them engage in the kinds of activities with th^ 
children at home that complement and reinforce what is being taught at school. 

A "parent-child workbook" could become a real source of pride for both 

parent(s) and child while underscoring the educational goals of the teacher^ 
Empowerment will only result* however* from acknowledging and making clear to 
the parents that they are valuable allies in the educational process* with a 
great deal to offer it. A fall-scale plan for supporting t^ of 
families* then* is one that helps parents attach more import 
parenxal roles* contributes to the process of introducing families tc aach 
other through their cl 11 dren* and actively promotes rrbnstractive parent-child 
activities. Such a plaii is feasible* requires very fe^ additional resources^ 
and would generate a solid base of parental support r^r schools Implementing 
It. 
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F«rl1er In the chapter, evidence «as presented to Indicate that the^ 

strengthening family life* 

Whv should this be the case? What Vs It about continuing 1" school 
beyo^^*^^h^^^t? grade that could lead to^^^^ 

aspects ^^t2%?on"wrire1b e tS provide sole' n'oSid "dgLnt on the 

emanating from pabl.ic recognition, fjong with ^re 
transportation. 

the .Mi-s sSent In college or othif adviSeed training after high scKool 
Mhship and the local coMnunUy, to p»ey?d bec^ 

ro^.ttcir/'rlgfE^^: c°C?tu%2r^ 'oShTain^J thJK'oUth^^^ 

?l «!lherslPll"he'r. wh) '"»J=^p-*fi'* ''|grrln2l«r ntfa^ded ^ 
consequence of this exposure. Such _gro.th can aiv*fs1ty in 

tH^vlder^FHih r r^r If felinHaakgfSulSlca. 

SJ;e7enl^t^ £%ro«-uur,"oiEiedT^^^^^^^^ 

and the local community^ housing opportunities and jobs as well as 
information and Ideas (Granovatter, 1973)* 

Higher education is likely to demand and provide ^PPf^f 
IndeDendeS use of available resources and the development of more _^ 
:S^^?s?1cay^lanager1.1 jMlls than 

^E^fsi:iJre£^?c? Lind. 

Ihi drJn (Keniston, 1977, Grubb and tazerson, 1982). So, aga n^ ski Is 
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successfully In the classrboihi This energy may be reflected In extra 
attention at home to the child's school work > or to 1nvblv«neht with school 
practices and pbl1c1es> or to tf.e provision of special educatldhal 
cf pcrtunities through the private sector* All such efforts are the product of 
the empowerment process* They have their analogues In the workplace and In 
the politics of participatory democracy. The message to the education 
establishment Is this: educational experiences beyond high ichppl provide 
yo^ng adults with skills and opportunities that benefit family life In many 
positive ways* Thus we close with a challenge that the search for the testing 
and Implemehtatloh of ways to make higher education available to greater 
numbers of Americans be Intensified. The results of such an effort ripple 
rewardlhgly throughout society* not least through families. 
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